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Kuwaitis postpone pro-democracy talks 

CAIRO (R) — Kuwaiti activists have postponed a conference planned for 
Thursday in London at winch they planned to demand democracy in their 
country. Afi A1 Btdah, bead of the eight-man organising committee, told 
Reuters Wednesday that they warned to give Kuwaitis who stayed in the 
country while it 'was held by Iraq and resisted the Iraqi o ccupati on a 
chance to attend. They also wanted to give the ruling Sabah family more 
time to consider forming a unity government and recalling parliament, 
which the emir d i sbanded in 1986. “(The conference) wjn include those in 
Kuwait who led the resistance. We really want them to lead the 
discussions," Me. Bidah said by telephone from London. Mr. Bidata said 
he planned to ask the Kuwaiti government to let the conference be held in 
Kuwait. If it refused, it would be hdd in London soon after the end of the 
Holy Month of Ramadan in mid-April. 



Thousands of Sudanese children die annually 

KHARTOUM (AP) — Tens of thousands of Sudanese children die every 
year from child-killer diseases despite a recent immunisation campaign, a 
Health Ministry report published Wednesday said. The report, published 
in the state-owned English language weekly New Horizon, said as many as 
one milli on children in Sudan are at risk of dying from diphteria, 
whooping cough, tetanus, polio, mease Is and tuberculosis. At least 1.2 
million cases and 50,000 deaths are reported annually from the sue diseases 
which could be prevented by vaccines, the report said. The author of the 
report, Suzan Wesley, attributed the high rate of child mortality to 
“primitive birth practices and use of unstcriliscd tools. Sometimes women 
put ashes, mostly contaminated, on the wound of the umbilical cord to 
help the wound dry quickly." The report said 71 per cent of children in 

northern Sudan have been immunised against all diseases since Jan. 1990, 
when an intensive campaign was launched. In the south however, the 
number came only to 14.7 per cent doe to drought and the civil war. Only 
the town of Juba, the capita] of the southern state of Equatoria, bad a high 
rate of SO per cent. 
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Iraq introduces new 
coins 

BAGHDAD (R) — Iraq, its eco- 
nomy battered by the Gulf war, 
has introduced new coins carrying 
the legend: “Victory is ours.” 
The new high -denomination coin- 
age was announced in two pres- 
idential decrees published in 
Ba g hdad newspapers on Wednes- 
day. No explanation for the move 
4 was given. The five-dinar and 
10-dinar coins are the first to 
exceed the one-dinar metal piece. 

Kuwait to give 
$900m to Turkey 

ISTANBUL (R) — Kuwait will 
grant Turkey $900 milli on in aid 
to help offset its losses from 
joining the U.N. trade embargo 
against Iraq, the Anatolian news 
agency reported Wednesday 
quoting the Turkish ambassador 
to Kuwait. The grant follows a 
$300 million aid from Kuwait last 
September. 

Mine injures eight 
French soldiers 


PARIS (R) — Eight French sol- 
diers were hurt, three seriously, 
when a mine exploded in the 
southern Iraqi desert Tuesday. 

4. the army information office said. 

’ The blast occurred during a 
physical training exercise by 
members of France's 12,000- 
strong Daguet division, the office 
said in a statement. 

Sharon resumes 
post 

TEL AVIV (AP) — Hardline 
bousing minister Ariel Sharon 
agreed Wednesday ta -resume 
chairmanship of a special cabinet 
committee that oversees the. re- 
settlement of Soviet immigrants. 
Mr. Sharon resigned in anger 
earlier this week but agreed to 
retake the post after an appeal 
from Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, Israel Radio said. In 
stepping down, be accused the 

S uvernment of mishandling the 
ood of Soviet immigration. 

Iraqi ambassador to 
Spain seeking 
& asylum 

MADRID (AP) — The Iraqi 
ambassador has asked for politic- 
al asylum in Spain, the Foreign 
Ministry said Wednesday. Over 
the weekend, Arshad Tawfiq 
Ismail turned over weapons to 
police and burned documents in 
the garden of his Madrid embassy 
before requesting asylum and 
going into hiding under police 
protection, the daily ABC re- 
ported Tuesday. A Foreign 
Ministry spokesman confirmed 
the request but said the process of 
determining whether it wonld be 
granted would be “relatively 
long." He would not comment on 
the reports the ambassador hand- 
ed over weapons or that Mr. 
TavpEiq Ismail’s wife, Monzar 
Hassan Mahmoud A1 Taie, and 
jp. four children ages 20, 18, 13 and 
31, were also included in the 
asylum request. The embassy was 
unable or unwilling to provide 
an y information on the ambassa- 
dor’s whereabouts. 

Gulf states discuss 
post-war security 

NICOSIA (R) — Sultan Qaboos 
Ben Sa’id of Oman and ministers 
from the five other Golf Arab 
stales on Wednesday d i scussed 
security in their region following 
the end of the Gulf war, Oman’s 
news agency reported. “The ses- 
sion reviewed the outcome of 
meetings, consultations and talks 
concerning a new security system 
ff cternrrcfag from the nations of the 
region with the aim of achieving 
security and stability there," the 
agency said, without giving de- 
tails. The agency said the one-day 
meeting was held in Oman’s port 
d ty of Salalah. 

Kuwait hopes to start 
dousing fires 

AHMADI, Kuwait (R) — 
Kuwait, its skies darkened by 
smoke from hundreds of biasing 
ofl wells, said Wednesday it 
wj j hoped to begin die long battle to 
tF extinguish the fires' by the 
weekend. “We hope to start on 
Friday, Saturday or Sunday de- 
pending on the arrival of the 
necessary equipment," Kuwait 
Oil Company (KOC) executive 
Ahmad Murad told journalists. 


King : Jordan will not 
be PLO substitute 


HIS MAJESTY KING HUS- 
SEIN said in an interview pub- 
lished Wednesday Jordan would 
never agree to stand in for the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion (PLO) in peace talks with 
Israel. 

“Jordan has a very important 
part in any Arab-Israeli peace 
process," King Hussein told the 
New York Times. “But I'm 
saying at the same time that 
Jordan should not be, cannot be, 
will not be a substitute for the 
Palestinians themselves as the 
major aggrieved party of the 
Arab side in a process that leads 
to peace." 

“If it is the choice of the 
Palestinians at some time in the 
fixture to ask Jordan to join 
them," the King added. ‘Then 
they would certainly have the 
position of prominence in any 
process that seeks a comprehen- 
sive peace to deal with the 
PaJestiman-IsraeH problem.” 

Asked who was authorised to 
speak for, and should represent, 
the Palestinians, the King re- 
plied: “The Palestine liberation 
Organisation is the sole legiti- 
mate representative of the 
Palestinian people.” 

Commenting on peace efforts. 


the King said the time ahead 
would be one of “dialogue and 
soul-searching," an occasion for 
“creative solutions." He said that 
after the Gulf war there was a 
“window of opportunity" that 
would probably last only a short 
time. 

In the interview, half of which 
was devoted to Jordan’s stance in 
the Gulf war and half to prospects 
for peace in its wake, the King 
said that despite accusing the 
American-led coalition of trying 
to destroy Iraq in a speech he 
gave in early February after the 
war was weD under way, Jordan 
had remained neutral during the 
conflict and bad never abandoned 
its principled stand of searching 
for a peaceful resolution of the 
problem between Iraq and 
Kuwait. “We did not take sides; I 
took the side of peace,” the King 
said. 

The King said that his speech, 
delivered after considerable des- 
truction bad occurred msitie Iraq, 
“reflected my deep concern ab- 
out stopping the killing of the 
Iraqi people.” ' Moreover, he 
added, it was “addressed to the 
Arab and Muslim world" and 
represented an appeal to them to 
stop the destruction. 


The King also said that Jordan 
had abided by the United Nations 
embargo on Iraq. Photographs 
of Jordanian arms and ammuni- 
tion crates taken at Iraqi posts by 
allied soldiers were of ammuni- 
tion that had been, shipped 
through Saadi Arabia in 1982 
during the Iran-Iraq war, the 
King said. Jordan had not pro- 
vided such weapons or ammuni- 
tion to Iraq for years, be said. 

He refused to “apologise" to 
Saudi Arabia for Jordan’s stance 
daring the war, as Prince Bandar. 
Riyadh's ambassador to 
Washington, has demanded. “If 
apologies are demanded, they 
might be demanded equally 
strongly fay us, if not more," the 
King said. 

But signalling his desire to im- 
prove relations with the Gulf 
states, he added. “Time will show 
them that we were not against 
them, that they were very much 
in error in their attitudes towards 
this country and its leadership. I 
am confident that the misunder- 
standings between us can be recti- 
fied in the time ahead.” Above 
all. the King stressed, he consi- 
dered that the war was a chapter 
dosed and that it was essential 
now to move on. 



The King said he had not 
spoken or seen President Saddam 
Hussein for weeks. 

Turning to U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker's peace mis- 
sion, the King declined to express 
disappointment that Mr. Baker 
chose not to come to Amman on 
his tour. That was the secretary’s 
choice," he said. “If he didn't 
come at this point, we can't do 
much about it." Rather, the King 
said, he felt confident tht the 
United States and Jordan would 
soon stop “signaling and hooting 
at each other like ships across a 
channel in a fog." 

He confirmed that he sent a 
letter to President Bush after the 
Gulf war. But he declined to 
comment on its contents. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Baker in Damascus; Syria 
wants pressure on Israel 


DAMASCUS (Agencies)— U.S. 
Secretary of State James Ba£er 
brought his Middle East peace 
mission to Gulf war partner Syria 
Wednesday. 

Damascus said it wanted 
Washington to adopt a tougher 
line with Israel now that the war 
was over. 

As Mr. Baker arrived from a 
two-day visit to Israel, officials 
and newspapers said Syria would 
mge fixe United States to press 
Israel to abide by U.N. Security 
Council resolutions calling for an 
international peace conference 
and an Israeli withdrawal from 
the occupied territories. 

“Countries which , are serious 
about finding a just peace should 
reconsider their position and de- 
velop their diplomacy into a more 
firm action," the official news- 
paper A1 Thawra said in a com- 


. mentary. . . 

“Statements and wishes are not 
enough to force Israel to comply 
with the international will,” it 
said. “There should be practical 
measures, the least of which 
should be a boycott of Isreal and 
a threat to expel her from inter- 
national organisations. 

Mr. Baker is looking for the 
opening that would get Syria and 
the Palestinians talking to Israel. 

Mr. Baker also is likely to look 
for word on U.S. hostages held in 
Lebanon. According to some re- 
ports, they have been moved 
from Beirut to the Bekaa Valley. 

Syrian President Hafez A1 
Assad has improved ties with the 
United States by supporting the 
war against Iraq and volunteering 
to contribute 20,000 to 30,000 
troops to a permanent security 
force for the Gulf region. 


Mr. Baker would like the Sy- 
rian leader to show interest in 
negotiations with Israel. A start- 
ing point could be talks to de- 
militarise the Golan Heights. 

The Baker was met on arrival 
by Foreign Minister Faronq A! 
Sharaa. 

He was also to have talks with 
President Assad. 

Mr. Baker’s talks with Israeli 
leaders and Palestinian officials 
produced no breakthrough. 

Mr. Sharaa and Italian Fore- 
ign Minister Gianni de Michetis 
agreed in Damascus Tuesday that 
no double standard should be 
used in dealing with the conflict. 

Radio and newspaper reports 
from Israel said Mr. Baker had 
dropped a regional peace confer- 
ence between Israel and its Arab 

(Continued on page 5) 


Jordan 
following up 
on Jordanians 
in Kuwait 

By a Jordan Times 
Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — Jordan has received 
no official confirmation of media 
reports of mistreatment of Jorda- 
nians and Palestinians in Kuwait 
but has, however, taken mea- 
sures to contain the problem if it 
exists. Foreign Minister Taher A1 
Masri told Parliament Wednes- 
day. 

Replying to deputies’ questions 
over the credibility of such re- 
ports, Mr. Masri said: “Jordan 
has no official infonnation on 
these incidents, especially that it 
has no official representation in 
Kuwait and no direct contact," 

But, he said, His Majesty King 
Hussein has already met with the 
ambassadors of the five perma- 
nent members of the United Na- 
tions Security Council to discuss 
the situation of Jordanians in 
Kuwait and their safety. 

“We have also contacted 
embassies whose countries are 
represented in Kuwait and their 
response was that they would not 
accept such incidents if they were 
taking place and that they would 
follow up on the reports,” Mr. 
Masri explained. 

The International Red Cross 
has been contacted by Jordan 
“and they expressed concern over 
the issue and have sent urgent 
messages on it,” he said. 

“We have heard reports quot- 
ing Kuwaitis saying that the status 
of Jordanians and Palestinians in 
Kuwait would not change,- but 
that there were individual inci- 
dents during the chaos period 
that followed the war which had 
to be dealt with,” Mr. Masri 
added. 

The foreign minister pledged to 
continue working on the issue 
and expressed hope that contact 
with Kuwait would be resumed 
soon to enable Jordan to ‘Tinder- 
take practical steps to protect 
Jordanians and Pales tinians as 
the situation requires.” 


Iraqi army seen gaining 
upper hand against revolt 


Combined agency dispatches 

FIGHTING BETWEEN Iraq’s 
crack army units and rebels in 
northern Iraq was reportedly con- 
tinuing Wednesday but all indica- 
tions were that the government 
was gaining the upper hand. 

The only source for the reports 
of fighting was Iraqi opposition 
groups, which concluded a three- 
day meeting in Beirut with a call 
for unity among themselves, and 
Iran's official media. 

American sources in Washing- 
ton, quoting intelligence reports, 
said the army was gaming' the 
upper hand in the fighting and the 
government appeared firmly in 
control of most of the areas of the 
country. 

Iraq’s army units waged fierce 
battles with Kurdish guerrillas in 
northern Iraq, shelled rebel hold- 


outs in the south and killed anti- 
government protesters in Bagh- 
dad, the opposition said. 

Iran’s official media said the 
boom of artillery and the roar of 
tanks blasting rebel positions in 
Basra was heared Wednesday 
morning in the nearby Iranian 
city of Khorramshahr. 

Tehran Radio reported many 
people were killed in sections of 
Baghdad in dashes between pro- 
testers and government forces 
that lasted until noon (0900 
GMT) Wednesday. 

Kurdish rebels claimed they 
shot down four Iraqi helicopters 
in the north, that guerrillas sur- 
rounded by loyalists held on .to 
parts of the vital oil centre city of 
Kirkuk and that fighting raged 
near Khanaqin, 135 kilometres 
northeast of Baghdad. 

Rebel claims could not be inde- 
pendently verified. 


Iraqi opposition leaders meet- 
ing in Beirut complained 
Wednesday that they did not 
have enough international sup- 
port to forge a unified command 
in exile, and conceded that the 
government of President Saddam 
Hussein might survive the revolt. 

“It seems there are certain 
superpowers that do not want the 
Iraqi regime changed,” lamented 
one conference source, who 
spoke on condition erf anonymity. 

The main purpose of the meet- 
ing in' Beirut, attended by 325 
leaders from 23 factions, was to 
tighten cooperation among the 
opposition factions and discuss 
the shape of government in a 
post-Saddam Iraq. 

Tehran Radio and Iran's news 
agency IRNA said battles raged 
between loyalist forces and rebels 

(Conti n ued on page 5) 


Moscow contacts Arabs over security plan 


MOSCOW (Agencies) — Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev recently 
sent messages to Arab leaders 
outlining Soviet views on security 
in the Gulf and so lid ting their 
views, a government spokesman 
said Wednesday. 

Foreign Minis try spokesman 
Vitaly Chuikm said fixe messages 
went to “a wide range of Arab 
states,” but he would not list 
them or say whether Iraqi Presi- 
dent SadHam Hussein was among 
them. 

He would not divulge the con- 
tents of the message, but said a 
fuller government statement 
would be made soon. 


“We, as many other contries, 
are working actively now on 
trying to find approaches to creat- 
ing a reliable security structure in 
the ‘Persian' Gulf and to resolv- 
ing the Middle East problem," 
Mr. Churkin told a news briefing. 

'“Recently, President Gor- 
bachev and the Soviet leadership 
sent messages to leaders of a 
broad range of Arab countries 

where they expressed some of onr 

thoughts on those matters and 
solicited, of course, their views," 
he said. 

The Soviet Union was Iraq's 
main weapons supplier before the 
invasion of Kuwait, but it sup- 


ported all United Nations Secur- 
ity Council resolutions and sanc- 
tions aimed at dislodging Iraqi 
troops. 

Mr. Gorbachev attempted to 
broker a pece settlement, bat 
failed to win the support of the 
U.S.-led military alliance. 

Mr. Churkin said contacts 
through diplomatic channels to 
the government of Iraq were con- 
tinuing. 

“We, as many other countries, 
are working actively to create a 
reliable security structure in the 
Middle East," he later told repor- 
ters. 

Mr. Churkin said the Soviet 


proposals would be a central 
topic in talks, beginning on 
Thursday, with U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker, who wraps up 
a Middle East mission with a 
stopover in Moscow. 

Mr. Baker arrived in Damascus* 
on Wednesday from talks in 
Israel. 

In Moscow, Mr. Baker will also 
try to remove final hitches in a 
strategic arms treaty, paving the 
way for a supeipwer summit 

TASS quoted Mr. Gorbachev’s 
spokesman Vitaly Ignatenko as 
saying the. Soviet Union would 

(Continued on page 5) 


Crown Prince welcomes U.S. 
emphasis on 242 and 338 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Jordan wel- 
comes recent statements by the 
U.S. administration about solving 
the Middle East conflict on the 
basis of U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 242 and 338 and 
hopes that the international legi- 
timacy will be respected and that 
the U.N. will be given an active 
role to deal with the whole Mid- 
dle East problem. His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
said Tuesday. 

The Crown Prince was speak- 
ing in three different television 
interviews conducted by the' 
NHK, ITN and the Christian 
Science television networks. 

Prince Hassan welcomed a visit 
to Jordan by a special envoy of 
the U.N. secretary general for 
Middle Eastern affairs. 


Referring to calls by European 
nations for convening an interna- 
tional conference to solve the 
Palestine problem. Prince Hassan 
said: “1 agree fully with the views 
expressed by European visitors 
that such conference needs exten- 
sive preparation and cannot be 
excluded. This preparation has to 
take place with the participation 
of ail panics, primarily the 
Palestinians.” 

Commenting on criticism level- 
led against Jordan for the Jorda- 
nian people's sentiments express- 
ed during the Gulf war the Prince 
said: “We have a democratic 
process in this country and every- 
thing is out in the open. Participa- 
tion from the extreme right, the 
centre and the left is expressed in 
the Jordanian newspapers, and 


consequently criticism of the Un- 
ited States appears politically in 
Jordan. However, Jordan is 
clearly not anti- American, but 
Jordan was anti-war as we believe 
that this war could have been 
avoided by political means and to 
continue to say that the United 
States have been disappointed 
with Jordan’s position on the 
Gulf crisis only invites us u> say 
that Jordan was also disappointed 
as we were not given the possibil- 
ity of avoiding the war through 
political menas. 

“But if we are to live in the past 
there can be no dynamic addres- 
sing of the pressing problems of 
the present and the future and I 
think that as the U.S. thinks that 

(Continued on page 5) 


Jordan criticises American 
piecemeal approach to peace 

Deputies divided over Bush statement 


By Nermeen Murad 

Jordan Tunes Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — Jordan Wednesday 
strongly criticised the new U.S. 
approach to tackling the Palesti- 
nian problem in the aftermath of 
the Gulf war, saying the rejection 
of the principle of bolding an 
international conference and 
attempts to replace such forum 
with bilateral . contacts and disen- 
gaging the Palestinian problem 
from the wider Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and not dealing with the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa-. 
tion (PLO) directly are vexy re- 
grettable. 

‘To our extreme regret we see 
the U.S. still rejecting the princi- 
ple of a peace conference and 
looking for alternative solutions 
including bilateral talks between 
concerned parties, disengaging 
the Arab-Israeli conflict from a 



Taber AI Masri 


solution to the Palestine issue, 
and it still refuses to deal with the 
PLO,” Foreign Minister Taher 
Al Masri said in a statement be 
read at a regular session of the 
Lower House of Parliament. 

While underlining Jordan's 
continued role in any political 
and diplomatic intiatives in the 
region Mr. Masri also expressed 
Jordan’s disappointment over the 


absence of joint Arab efforts in 
the post-Gulf crisis developments 
saying that most initiatives are 
“those dictated to us from outside 
the Arab World and what is 
proposed to us and others in the 
region regarding our problems 
comes from the foreigners." 

Although Mr. Masri described 
as “an important development” 
U.S. Pres dent George Bush’s 
address to the American Con- 
gress in which he explicitly called 
for a solution based on United 
Nations Resolutions 242 and 338 
or what was termed as the terri- 
tory for peace formula, he never- 
theless pointed that the statement 
failed to define the mechanism 
through which the two resolu- 
tions could be implemented. Mr. 
Masri reiterated Jordan's com- 
mitment to an international peace 

(Continued on page 5) 


Abu Sharif denies PLO is 
offering major concessions 


Abu Sharif’s initial statement 
met with mixed feelings here 

By Nermeen Murad 
Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

INITIAL Jordanian reaction to Wednesday morning reports of the 
PLO dropping its demand to be treated as an equal partner in 
negotiations with the Israelis and accepting something less than the 
complete occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip for a Palestinian 
state was a mixture of disbelief and pragmatism. 

Apart from the fact that no-one believed that the political advisor 
to PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat would forego the Palestinian 
people’s rights to all of their occupied territories outside the 
framework of negotiations, the Jordanians noted that the relevant 
U.N. resolutions never called on Palestinians to take such steps 
even to appease the United States and Israel. 

Jordanian sources said Mr. Abu Sharifs proposals as quoted 
from Sky channel, were beyond 'what was acceptable to all groups 
(Continued on page 5) 


Allies occupy 15% 


AMMAN (Agencies) — Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) Wednesday denied re- 
ports that it was willing to accept 
a Palestinian state comprising 
something less than the complete 
West Bank and Gaza Strip and 
drop its demand to negotiate with 
Israel on an equal footing. 

Bassam Abu Sharif, chief poli- 
tical adviser to PLO Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, told Jordan Radio 
that an earlier statement attri- 
buted to him by Britain’s Sky 
News was “absolutely not true 
and a groundless report.” 

Mr. Abu Sharif reiterated his 
organisation's support for United 
Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338, which include a 
land-f or -peace agreement as the 

(Continued on page 5) 


WASHINGTON (Agencies) — 
Defence Secretary Dick Cheney 
said Wednesday that allied troops 
occupy about 15 per cent of Iraq 
and will continue to do so until a 
formal case fire is worked out. 

“We don't have any designs on 
Iraqi territory, but we are not 
eager to withdraw our forces 
from there until the situation 
stabilises more and it's clear that 
Iraq is going to comply with ah 
the relevant U.N. resolutions," 
Mr. Cheney told reporters after 
addressing Republican, repre- 
sentatives in private. 

Mr. Cheney said it appears 
Iraq intends to comply with U.N. 
Security Council resolutions, 
“but that is the absolute mini- 
mum that we have to have. They 
did return our prisoners... and 
that was a very important first 
step.” 

Mr. Cheney said the return of 
remaining U.S. troops from the 
Gulf depends on how soon the 
allies can withdraw their forces 
from Iraq. 

“We still occupy about 15 per 


cent of Iraq and we will continue 
to do soointil a formal seasefire is 
worked out and everything is 
agreed to on the diplomatic 
side,” he said. 

Mr. Cheney. called the unrest 
within Iraq significant but said 
it was somewhat disorganised. 

“We think Iraq would be much 
better off and better able to 
recover from the war if they bad 
other leadership than what they 
have today," Mr. Cheney said. 
“But the Iraqi people really are 
the ones who have to decide 
who’s governing Iraq.” 

The Iranian government, 
which suspects Washington wants 
to see a pro-American govern- 
ment in power in Iraq, has stres- 
sed that the Iraqi people must 
decide their own fate without 
foreign intervention. 

The Islamic Republic News 
Agency (IRNA), quoted Iranian 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani as 
saying that “the forces inside Iraq 
should decide their own fate free 
from any foreign intervention." 

He told visiting Canadian Fore- 


of Iraq 

ign Minister Joe Dark that the 
situation in Iraq was “alarming.'' 

Iran has denied any involve- 
ment iq the Iraqi revolt and his 
ruling Boath Party, but dearly 
sided with the rebels last week 
when it called on President Sad- 
dam to “step down.” 

In a meeting with Greek Fore- 
ign Minister Antonis Samaras. 
Mr. Rafsanjani said the situation 
in Iraq was '‘very bad," and 
appealed to Greece and other 
European countries to “allevi- 
ate” tire pains of the Iraqi people. 

He blamed their “suffering 1 ’ on 
“global arrogance.” an Iranian 
catch phrase for the United 
States. 

Remains returned 

A Red Cross aircraft carrying 
the remains of 14 allied soldiers 
killed' in the Gulf war arrived in 
Saudi Arabia from Baghdad 
Wednesday, the U.S. military 
command announced. 

(Continued on page 5 ) 
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Iraqi unrest, allied stand 
may delay Gulf ceasefire 


RIYADH (R) — Unrest in Iraq 
and allied demands that Iraq 
must comply with United Nations 
resolutions may delay the signing 
of a final Gulf war ceasefire by 
several weeks. Western diplo- 
mats said on Wednesday. 

“I think a ceasefire might take 
some time," one diplomat said. 
“But we are talking about weeks 
rather than months." 

Another Gulf-based European 
diplomat said the current stale- 
mate “could drag on for some 
time while political and diploma- 
tic decisions are taken." 

Their assessment means that 
U.S. and French troops may re- 
main in southern Iraq, where they 
occupied a strip of territory in a 
lightning ground strike last 
month, until the final ceasefire is 
signed. 

An uneasy peace has reigned in 
the Gulf region since a U.S.-led 
coalition halted attacks on Feb. 
28 after the Iraqi army withdrew 
from Kuwait. Bat no formal ceas- 
efire was signed. 

After agreeing peace terms 
with Iraqi generals earlier this 
month, allied commander Gener- 
al Norman Schwarzkopf said the 
coalition would pull out of south- 
ern Iraq as soon as a definitive 
ceasefire was signed but not be- 
fore. 

Western diplomats said the 
United Nations may begin discus- 
sing a ceasefire next week twit 


that various allied concerns and 
anti-government unrest in Iraq 
could delay a final agreement. 

However, the diplomats said 
the allies did not intend to pro- 
long the occupation of southern 
Iraq longer than necessary and 
the U.S. military was keen to pull 
out as soon as possible. 

Kurds in the north and Shi’ite 
Muslim groups in the south have 
risen up against the Iraqi govern- 
ment after the Gulf war and 
rebels have claimed control of 
several provincial towns. 

“The unrest in Iraq may pre- 
vent the Iraqis from complying 
with Resolution 686,” one diplo- 
mat said, referring to a U.N. 
Security Council resolution im- 
posing conditions on Iraq for a 
ceasefire. 

The allies have been pleased 
with Iraq’s cooperation since the 
war ended, it has promptly freed 
prisoners of war and Tevealed the 
location of mines. 

Iraq has also promised to com- 
ply with Resolution 686, but the 
allies still want firm agreements 
on a variety of issues, the diplo- 
mats said. 

They want a mechanism for 
dealing with Iraqi reparations to 
Kuwait, reparation of stolen 
property and an agreement defin- 
ing the border between Kuwait 
and Iraq, never dearly marked, a 
Riyadh-based Western diplomat 
said. 


Iraq says rebellion 
doomed to failure 


BAGHDAD (R) — Iraq said 
Wednesday that “traitors" en- 
gaged in a rebellion against Sad- 
dam Hussein were doomed to 
failure and accused the United 
States of seeking to fragment 
Iraq. 

The government newspaper Al 
Jumhouriya, referring di redly to 
a two-week-old uprising in Iraq’s 
Kurdish north and Shi'ite south, 
warned: “Iraq is not an easy prey 
*for the masters of evil~and' 'ambi- 
tion." , 

It described opposition groups 
fighting to oust President Saddam 
as -‘traitors and agents whose 
identities and evil aims are 
known." 

Iraq had faced many previous 
attempts to overthrow the -gov- 
ernment and “all were doomed to 
failure and reaped nothing but 
real desperation." 

It went on: “Those desperately 
trying to' work in this direction 
will not be in a better position 
than those who preceded them.” 

The Defence Ministry news- 
paper AI Qadissiyah said Iraq 
was facing “the gravest conspira- 
cy in its contemporary history” 
and that the United States was 
continuing "its dirty conspiracy to 
follow the footsteps of British 
colonialism during the occupation 
of Iraq.” 

Iraqis accuse Britain of impos- 
ing a policy of “divide and rule” 
during its 16-year mandatory rule 
of the country after World War I. 

Iraq's population of 18 million 
is divided into ethnic and reli- 


gious groups of non-Arab Kurds, 
Sunni Muslims, Shi'ite Muslims 
and other minorities, including 
Christians and Jews. 

AJ Qadissiya said the United 
States, Israel arid their allies were 
pinning hope on the success of 
the rebellion, but “their bet was 
ridiculous.” 

The ruling Baath Party daily Al 
Thawra criticised U.S. Foreign 
Secretary James Baker's visit to 
: -the -region; describing .it as “an 
3 rt episode >whid!i -continues the: pre- 
!.. .yious. episodes- • pf .conspiracy 
bnagamst .tbe Arab _ca use. . 

It said: “Baker’s visit is not the 
last ring in the chain, because 
Washington's large scheme to li- 
quidate Arab struggle necessi- 
tated continued visits by U.S. 
officials to implement the plan 
and assure U.S. hegemony over 
the region’s political, economic, 
and military affairs.” 

It also lashed out at pro- 
Western Arab leaders, as well as 
Arab Americans whom it said 
“have positively responded to all 
(U.S. President George) Bush's 
orders and to what be had plan- 
ned for the future of the region.” 

This was an apparent refer- 
ence to calls by many Iraqis living 
abroad for President Saddam to 
step down. 

“Baker's visit proves once 
again that the Arab traitors had 
linked their will to the U.S. de- 
mands,” the paper said. 

Mr. Baker arrived in Syria 
Wednesday after visiting Israel, 
Egypt, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 


Stolen computercontained 
secret Gulf war plan 


LONDON (AP) — A military 
computer, stolen in December 
and later returned, contained the 
most closely guarded secrets of 
the allied campaign in the Gulf 
war, the Times reported Wednes- 
day. 

A spokesman at the Ministry of 
Defence refused to say what was 
in the lap top computer, stolen 
Dec. 17 from the staff car of the 
head of the Royal Air Force. 

The Times reprted the compu- 
ter held details of the deception 
plan devised by General Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the U.S. comman- 
der of Operation Desert Storm, 
that convinced the Iraqis the 


allies would laundi an amphi- 
bious landing on Kuwait’s east 
coast. 

The newspaper said very few 
people knew about the plan and 
quoted Brigadier Christopher 
Hammerbeck as saying the “plan 
was frightfully secret. I wasn’t 
allowed to bring my staff in the 
know." 

The plan was at risk for a few 
weeks because of the theft of the 
computer, which was returned 
three weeks later, the Times said. 
The Military of Defence spokes- 
man said the computer was re- 
turned anonymously but refused 
to say when. 


This was necessary “if only to 
decide where the coalition forces 
withdraw to,” he said. 

He said there may be a need 
for a separate written agreement 
between the allies and Iraq in 
addition to a U.N.-sponsored 
ceasefire. 

The diplomat said unrest in 
Iraq could delay a ceasefire by, 
for example, hindering the return 
of thousands of Kuwaitis 
abducted during the Iraqi occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 

The allies have made their re- 
turn a condition for a ceasefire. 

“If the Iraqi government is not 
in full control, the government 
may not be in a position to let 
these people go," he said. They 
may not be able to go through 
some turbulent areas, he said. 

There are already indications 
that problems inside Iraq are 
slowing the return home of 
60.000 Iraqi prisoners of war cap- 
tured by the allies. 

Repatriation of the prisoners 
was doe to start this week but was 
postponed due to “transport and 
transport safety problems,” In- 
ternational Red Cross officials 
said, without giving details. 

Another Gulf-based Western 
diplomat suggested the allies 
were awaiting the outcome of the 
power struggle in Iraq before 
signing a ceasefire. “No one can 
believe a pledge given by Iraq at 
the moment.” he said. 


Hostage 

release 

‘unlikely’ 

DAMASCUS (AP) — Fresh 
efforts by the United States and 
Britain to free their hostages in 
Lebanon through Syria and Iran 
are not likely to be fruitful, 
according to Western diplomats. 

“There are no indications that 
there will be an early release of 
tiie hostages," said one. speaking 
oa condition of. apqnymity , 

ays 

surprises.” -bemadded, -“Bat I 
don’t think iTs the hostage season 
right now. 4 ’ •*' 

A visit by an Iranian delega- 
tion, including Foreign Minister 
All Akbar Velayati, to Damascus 
last Thursday touched off spe- 
culation that Iran and Syria were 
working to secure the release of 
the Western captives. 

Speculation intensified when 
the Iranians .met leaders of the 
Shi'ite Muslim Hizbollah, the 
fundamentalist movement that is 
believed to be the parent group of 
the extremist fartions holding 
most of the 13 missing men. 

An Iranian embassy source 
stressed that the meeting was 
“routine.” 

The Hizbollah delegation in- 
cluded Hussein Musawi, reputed 
mentor of the Islamic Jihad for 
the Liberation of Palestine which 
bolds two American educators. 

Iran and Syria have been in- 
strumental in securing the release 
of several hostages in Tecent 
years. Iran has close ties with 
Hizbollah. Syria, Iran's main 
Arab ally, has 40,000 troops in 
Lebanon and is the main power 
broker there. 

The last hostage freed was as 
Irishman Brian Keenan on Aug. 
24, six Americans, four Britons, 
two Germans and an Italian re- 
main missing. 

British Foreign Office Minister 
Douglas Hogg, who arrived in 
Damascus late Tuesday, said he 
will raise the issue of the hostages 
during his meetings with Syrian 
officials “because, of coarse, the 
Syrians have good contacts with 
the Iranians.” 

“The Syrians have been very 
helpful in the matter of the hos- 
tages.” said Mr. Hogg. 

"They’ve pressed upon the Ira- 
nians how important it is that the 
hostages should be released and 
that our relations with Iran can- 
not be improved until they are 
released." 




TO GET TO IRAQ: Jordanians line op outside the Iraqi embasssy 
in Jabaf Amman to obtain entry visa to Iraq. Under new regulations 
introduced this week Jordanians have to secure prior visas on their 


passports instead of am easily obtained ent ry pe rmi ssion to Iraq (Photo 
by Yousef Al ’ Allan) 


Syria frees 570 mostly Palestinian prisoners 


SIDON (AP) — More than 500 
activists loyal to Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation (PLO) Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat have been 
released from Syrian jails in a 
move that could help patch up 
Syrian-PLO relations, a PLO 
spokesman said Wednesday. 

The 570 former prisoners, 
mostly Palestinians and a few 
Lebanese, were released Tuesday 
morning and bused later in the 
day from Syria to the Bekka 
Valley town of Bar Elias in east 
Lebanon, said PLO representa- 
tive Zeid Wehbe. 

He called the release a “posi- 
tive initiative” and said he hoped 
it would improve the long- 
strained relations between Syrian 
President Hafez Al Assad's gov- 
ernment and Mr. Arafat . 

A Syrian military official with 
the Syrian observers force in 
Sidon, speaking^ on] &ndmon of 


anonymity, confirmed the release 
and said other prisoners would be 
freed later. He did not elaborate. 

The detention of more than 
2,000 Palestinians bad been the 
main stumbling block for a thaw 
in PLO-Syrian relations. Most 
were captured in the immediate 
aftermathf of Mr. Arafat's expul- 
sion from Damascus in June 1983 
at the peak of his feud with Mr. 
Assad. 

Others were seized in Leba- 
non. where Syria is the main 
power broker with 40,000 troops 
deployed across the country. 

The Syrian-PLO feud was trig- 
gered by Mr. Assad’s support of 
mutineers who tried to unseat 
Mr. Arafat after the flight of the 
guerrillas from their Lebanon 
strongholds in the face of an 
Israeli invasion in 1982. Mr. Ara- 
fat also has accused the Syrian 
president of trying to control: * e 


Palestinian decision making pro- 
cess. 

Mr. Wehbe said the 570 prison- 
ers freed Tuesday were arrested 
by Syrian troops daring fighting 
between the Syrian-backed Amal 
militia and the PLO in the Beirut 
Palestinian refugee camps be- 
tween May 1985 and April 1987. 

Among those released was the 
former political representative of 
Mr. Arafat’s mainline Fateh 
guerrilla friction, a man who is 
known only as Abu Al Fatah, Mr. 
Wehbe said. He was arrested at a 
Syrian army checkpoint at the 
Khaide junction south of Beirut 
in 1985. 

PLO fighters in the South 
Lebanese refugee camp of ’Ain 
El Hilweh, on Sidon's southeast- 
ern outskirts, fired their automa- 
tic rifles in the air in jubilation as 
roost of the former .prisoners ar- 
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uJr feM planes again 
flying in south Sudan 


Ch arges topped against 
‘Satanic Verses’ Iranian 


NAIROEBI (AP) — Sudan's gov- 
ernment has allowed the United 
Nations to resume relief flights in 
southern Sudan, but on a limited 
basis, a U.N. official said 
Wednesday. 

The flights, used to ferry U.N. 
aid workers and medical supplies 
to about a dozen southern 
Sudanese towns, were grounded 
on Feb. 15 apparently for security 
reasons, said Vincent O’Reilly, 
director of the United Nation's 
relief programme for southern 
Sudan. 

Relief sources and recent visi- 
tors to the region said the govern- 
ment had resumed bombing 
rebel-held towns in southern 
Sudan and appeared to be plan-' 
ning a new offensive against the 
guerrillas. The rebel Sudan Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (SPLA) 
has won control of most of the 
region since taking up arms in 
1983. 

Mr. O'Reilly would not com- 
ment on the reports. He said the 
government in Khartoum ex- 
plained its decision to ground the 
U.N. planes by saying “that for 
security reasons they could not 
guarantee the safety of the 
flights.” 

A senior U.N. official, James 
Jonah, met with Sudanese leaders 
in late February and said he was 
promised greater cooperation for 
relief efforts in the drought- 
stricken nation. 

Mr. O’Reilly said the rescind- 
ing of the grounding order was 
being interpreted as “a statement 
of good faith.” 


He said the Sudanese govern- 
ment on March 9 had allowed the 
planes, which are based in the 
northern Kenyan town of 
Lokicfaokkio, to resume flying to 
the towns of Akobo, Torit, Waat 
and Kapoeta. 

Mr. O’Reilly said the United 
Nations was seeking permission 
to return to its previous schedule 
of flights to about a dozen towns. 

Food and other supplies con- 
tinue to be trucked into southern 
Sudan from Kenya and Uganda, 
although fighting between local 
Taposa tribesmen and the rebels 
has delayed recent convoys. 

Sudan is in the grip of a famine 
affecting as many as II million 
people, more than 40 per cent of 
the population. The military gov- 
ernment has refused to acknow- 
ledge the disaster and lack of 
official cooperation has stalled an 
international relief operation 
trying to send food to those 
affected. 

The drought, caused by two 
consecutive years of poor rains, 
has hit the hardest in Sudan’s 
desert-like northern regions of 
Darfur, Kordofan and the Red 
Sea hills. The nation’s relatively 
brushy south has not been as 
severely affected and U.N. relief 
operations there are concentrat- 
ing mostly on vaccination and 
health programmes. 

The rebels in the south — who 
are mostly Christian and animist 
as opposed to the predominantly 
Muslim northerners — are de- 
manding greater autonomy and 
economic reforms in Sudan’s 
three southern provinces. 


LONDON (AP) — The govern-, 
ment Tuesday dropped charges 
against an Iranian accused in 
connection with a series of arson 
and bomb attacks on bookshops 
selling Salman Rushdie's “The 
Satanic Verses.” 

The impending release and de- 
portation of chemistry student 
Mehrdad Kokabi raised hopes 
that the action might spur Iranian 
leaders to press for the freedom 
of British hostages believed held 
in Lebanon by pro-Iranian Isla- 
mic fundamentalists. 

The Iranian charge d’affaires in 
London, Seyed Shamseddin 
Khareghani, who attended the 
hearing, said afterwards that he 
and the Iranian government 
would be “doing our best” to 
secure the release of all hostages 
held in Lebanon. 

Mr. Kokabi. 34, was expected 
to be deported to Tehran, where 
his wife and others have been 
staging protests demanding his 
release. 

Old Bailey Judge Kenneth 
Richardson ordered a stay on two 
conspiracy charges relating to 
arson fires and bombings at book- 
stores because nine' Iranian de- 
fence witnesses refused to travel 
to England to testify. 

Mr. Kokabi’s lawyer said that 
when the witnesses earlier tried 
to enter the country to testify, 
immigration officials at Heathrow 
airport intimidated them to such 
an extent that they flew right 
back home without testifying. 
Without the witnesses, Mr. 
Kokabi could not defend himself, 
the judge decided. 

The Judge said evidence 
showed Mr. Kokabi had been 
“uncomfortably dose” to the 
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DeMichelis: jj 
Israel must j 

accept | B 
realities j I 

CAIRO (AP) — Italian. Foreign % M 
Minster Gianni dc Micbelis ex- % ^ 
pressed optimism Tuesday over 3 
chances of a Mideast peace settle- rf 

ment despite Israel’s refusal to ^ ^ 
exchange land for peace. - . , M 

“There is strong disagreement \ ?* 

between the European Commun- ? } 
ity (EC) position and the Israeli 3 -* 
position. But we consider this as a | J * 
first position. Our aim is to find f \ rj 
ways utilising the cohesion of the ? f 
international community to exert • 4 J 
political pressure to bring Israel \ -r 
to accept the process,” be said. \ ■ \ 
“I don’t want to nnderevaluate i? 

the difficulties but we can be ' ^ 

ratio nally optimistic.” be added. 32 ^ 
Mr. De Micbelis held the news ’& | 
conference after meeting Presi-^ Sf If 
dent Hosni Mubarak. He is on & fe 
the last leg of a Middle East tour | -a 
during which he visited Saudi f .^Js 
Arabia, Kuwait, Lebanon and . 'flB 
Syria. | ‘m 

The I talian minister spoke as | £§| 
U.S. Secretary of State James I *jjl 
Baker met with Israeli officials 1 
and Palestinian leaders in an f p 
effort to find ways to end the ; -1 

conflict between their two peo- - 'll 
pie. • ■§ 

Israel has said it wanted to ^ f| 

revive a plan for elections in the ? || 

Israeli-occupied West Bank and | || 

Gaza Strip. The ballot would ? If 

choose negotiating represent*- 5 §| 
fives for nines on limited a a ton- .’ « 

omy for the Palestinians living in f | 

the occupied territories. i 3§ 

Mr. De Micbelis, who recently * ® 

visited Israel, urged the Jewish i wf 

state and the international com- \ pf 

m unity to pursue the imple- gf 

mentation of all United Nations ijjj 

Security Council resolutions re- 
lated to the Palestinian probletft . || 

just as they did in the Kuwait- - M 

Iraq conflict. 

“We have to act utilising only • || 

one standard with respect to all . • % 

problems... we have to avoid ' . s 

adopting a double standard." he 4 ; || 

said. ( • M 

He was referring mainly to . \ « 

U.N. Security Cooncti resolu- ’- • » 

tions 242 and 338 which caU on ~ If 

Israel to withdraw from territory e ff 

occupied in the 1967 war in ex- f 

' change Tor' Seaue bo titers. ' j, 

, “laaeLw ^j nwa^jhfc^oun- I -L 

■tries wHiSaskid the obamjon to J 
fully implement the U.N: resolu- f 
tions (on Kuwait). This principle * *2 

has to be applied in the other direc- *: ; 

tion. The authority of the United f ~y-. 
Nations must be worthwhile also i j 
for them,” he said. J -T 

Italy participated in the coali- ■£ 

tion against Iraq. j* ' r _ 

Mr. De Midielis said there is ^ 
an agreement among the United V 
States, the EC and Arab coun- - . i 

tries that an international peace 
conference should be convene? 

“at the proper moment.” . 

“The proper conditions have 
been partially created by the 
(Guff) crisis, by the behaviour of 
the United Nations during these 
seven months. But other condi- ^ 

tions must be created. This is up 
to us. Hiis is up to the action of •) 
the coalition,” he said. :] 

“This visit is to say the Italian •? 
commitment and engagement * 

which correspond to the Euro- ' - .> 

pean commitment for acting in 
this direction,” he added. / . 

He said Palestinians must be \ 
represented at any peace confer- i 
ence on the region and that the \ 
delegates must be chosen by the 
people themselves. v 

The minister said he does not 
expect the Israeli position to 
change overnight but he was ada- \ 
mant that the Isrealis must shot/ -- 

flexibility. 

“If we are able to maintain the 
cohesion ‘of the coalition, Israel ’ ' 
must accept the new reality of the 
situation,” he said. 

Spanish Foreign Minister Fran- 
cisco Fernandez Ordonez * 

Wednesday urged Israel to take i 

advantage of a “better mood” in 
the Middle East and start a peace 

dialogue with Palestinians and 
the Arab states. 

Mr. Fernandez Ordonez spoke / . 
on Israel Radio shortly after / 
meeting with Prime Minister Sha- f 

mir • 


rived at the shantytown. 

Mr. Wehbe said the other de- 
tainees returned to their respec- 
tive refugee camps in Beirut and 
in north, east and Sooth Leba- 
non. 

In 1988, Mr. Arafat visited 
Damascus for a memorial for his 
slain aide, Khalil Wazir, co- 
founder of the guerrilla move- 
ment. Mr. Wazir was killed by 
Israeli agents in Tunis in April 
that year, and was buried in 
Syria. 

Mr. Arafat met Mr. Assad for 
five hours, and again at Arab 
summit conferences in 1988 and 
1989. But PLO officials com- 
plained that relations could not 
be normalised until all die prison- 
ers have been freed, inducting 
Mr. Arafat’s office manager, 
M uhann ad Al Azneri, who was 
jailed in July 1983 after Mr. 
Arafat’s departure from Syria. 


group responsible for the bomb- 
ings. which injured one person 
and caused nearly £200,000 
pounds ($370,000) damage at a 
number of book shops through- 
out the country in the spring and 
fall of 1989. 

Many Muslims called “The 
Satanic Verses” a blasphemy 
against Islam, and on Feb. 14, 
1989 the late Iranian leader 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
issued a death warrant for the 
writer, who was forced into hid- 
ing. 

In December, Mr. Rushdie 
reaffirmed his faith in Islam and 
agreed the controversial book 
should not be released in paper- 
back. He said be hoped for recon-. 
ctiiation with the Muslim com- 
munity. 

Prosecutor Michael Lawson 
and investigators found Mr. 
Kokabi's fingerprints on paper 
wrapping two pipe bombs and 
determined he rented cars, 
used in the attacks. 

Mr. Lawson also told the court 
that Mr. Kokabi took chemicals ‘ 
of the type used in the bombs 
from the University of Manches- 
ter Institute of Sri ence and Tech- 
nology, where be was preparing 
his thesis for a doctorate degree. 

No date has been set for Mr. 
Kokabi's deportation. He has 14 
days to appeal if he wishes to be 
sent somewhere other than Iran. 

Hie Iranian charge d’affaires 
said Iranian leaders are working 
to help free all hostages held in 
Lebanon, including Iranian cap- 
tives. 

Iran and Syria have been in- 
strumental in the release of hos- 
tages in recent years. i 


PRAYER TUBES 

04:27 Fajr 

OS:44 {Sunrise) Data 

11.45 Dtiuhr 

IftC* 'Asr 

17:44 Maghreb 

Iftto ‘Isha 

CHURCHES 

Sc Marjr of Nazareth Church SwdOdi 

Td. 810740 

Assemblies of God Church, Td, 

632785. 

St. Joseph Church Td. 624590. 
Church of the Anmmdatiou Td. 

637440- 

De la Salle Chmth Td. 661757 
Terramta Church Td: 622366 
Church of the AnnuuciutiOD Tel. 

623541. 

AugEean Church Td. 625383. Td. 
628543. 

Armenian Catholic Church Tel. 

771331. 


Armenian Orthodox Church Tel. 
775261. 

St. Ephraim CM Tel. 771751. 
Amman Inieraatfoeal Church Tel. 

827981. 685326. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church Td: 
811295. 

The Cbm-ch x£ Jests Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints Td. 815817 and 654931 

WEATHER 

Bulletin supplied by Ihc Department of 
Meteorology. 

It will be relatively cold and partly 
cloudy and there will be a chance for 
mattered showcis of rain. Winds wiD 
be westerly moderate. In Aqaba, 
winds will be northerly moderate and 
seas calm. 


JORDAN TIMES DAILY GUIDE AND CALENDAR 


Amman 

Aqaba 


Min ./max. temp. 

5/15 

12/25 


Deserts 4 1 17 

Jordan VaDey 11/21 

Yesterday's high temperatures: Am- 
man 15, Aqaba 26. Humidity r e a din gs * 
A mman 67 per cent. Aqaba 24 per 
cent. 

USEFUL TELEPHONE 
NUMBERS 

NIGHT DUTY 

AMMAN: 

Dr. Kayed Halayqa 793522 

Dr. Saleh Zayed 790677 

Dr. SuhallTannons 898903 

Dr. Hfaham Kanaan 790286 

Firas pharmacy 661912 


Feidowsphannaqr 778336 

AlAsenw pharmacy 637055 

Naiflnikh pharmacy 623672 

Al Satan pharmacy 636730 

Yacoub pharmacy 644945 

Shmeisani pharmacy — 637660 

RBID: 

Dr. Sbibda Al Zagh (— ) 

Al Sharaa' pharmacy (275825) 

ZARQA: 

Dr. Salah Safaris' (— ) 

Khabfeh pharmacy 985417 

EMERGENCIES 

Food Control Centre 637111 

Crrfl Defence Department 661111 


CjvQ Defence Immediate 

Rescue 630341 

Gvil Defence Emergency 199 

Rescue Pofice 192,621111.637777 


Blood Bank 

... 775121 

Highway PoBoc 

...843402 

...896390 

Public Security Department 

...630321 

...605800 


... 661176 

Water and Sewerage 

Compbims 

Amman Municipa&ty 

rVmpInintB 

... 897467 
... 787111 

Telephone information 
(directory assistance) 

Overseas Calls 

121 

...010230 


Central Amman Te le phon e 


Repairs 623101 

Abdafi Telephone Repairs 661101 

Jordan^ Television 773111 

Radio Jordan 774111 

Water Authority 680100 

Jordan Electricity Authority ... 815615 
Electric Power 

Company 636381 

RJ Flight Information 08-53200 

Qncen AlialntL Airport. 0853200 

HOSPITALS 

AMMAN: 

Hussdn Medical Centro 813813/32 

Khalkfi Maternity, J.Amn... 644281/6 
Akfleh Maternity. J.Anm...- 642441/2 
Jabai Amman Maternity.....!... 642362 
Malhas.J. Amman 636140 


Palestine, Sfamefaam 664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital ............... 669131 

University Hospital 845845 

Al-Muasber Hospital 667227/9 

The Mamie. AbdaS 666127/37 

AkAhE, Abdah 664164/6 

Italian, AL-Mnhajreen 777101/3 

AI-Bashir.J. Asfarafiefa 775111/26 

Amy, Malta 891611/1S 

Queen Alia Hospital 602240/30 

Amal Hospital 674155 

ZARQA: 

' Zarqa Govt. Hospital (09)983323 

Zuqa National Hospital .. (09)991071 
Ibn Sina Hospital (097986732 

IRWih 

Princess Banna Hospital .. (02)275555 
Greek Cathohe Hospital (02)272275 

Ibn Al Nafbea Hospital (020*7100 

AQABA: 

Princess Haya Hospital (03)314111 

MARKET PRICES 

Uppertower price m m per kg, 
B ““» - 500 / 450 


Banana (Mokammar) . 

Beans 

Oabboge ... 

Carrot 

Cauliflower ...... 

C u o nibm (large) 

Cncnmbcrs (small) ... 
Dales 


Garlic 

Grapefruit 


Lemon 

Lettuce (perooe) 
Marrow flaigc) ... 
Marrow (smaB) ... 

Onkmfdiy) 

-Onkm (green) 


Pepper (hot) 

Pepper (sweet).... 

Potato 

Ratfish 


Tomatoes .... 


.... 450 / 400 
.... 750 / 650 
— 220/180 
.... 180/120 
.... 180/120 
.... 200/150 
-.. 380 / 320 
.... 500 / 400 
.... 240/180 
.... 950/800 
250/200 

... 380 7 250 
. — 100/150 
.... 200/150 
.... 350 / 300 
.... 280 / 220 
.... 160/120 
-.. 600 / 300 

.... 600 / 500) 
.... 260/220*! 
.... 250/ 200 
-- 120/ 80 
-- 400 / 300 

— 120/ 70 

— 350/280 
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Business closure hour 
restrictions scrapped 


Japanese NGO donates 
relief aid for refugees 


AMMAN (J-T.) — A seven- 



His Majesty King Hussein Wednesday receives UNRWA C^mmbsioser-Getierai liter Turkmen 

(Petra photo)) 

King pays tribute 
to role of UNRWA 

Monarch wishes new chief of U.N. 
relief agency every success 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The govern- 
ment has scrapped regulations 
introduced last October requiring 
stores, restaurants and other pub- 
lic and commercial places to dose 
at fixed boms in the evening. A 
statement by the Cabinet said' 
that as of Saturday, March 16, 
9 these measures will no more be 
■ applied. It is hoped that die 
sc r ap pi n g of the measures would 
help die commercial sector of 
- Jordan to revive its activities and 

• that members of the public win 
benefit from the cancellation, 
said die statement. 

The Cabinet had decided that 
stores dose at 7 p.m. and that 

• street Eating be switched off at 5 
a.m. while the government de- 

. partments had a two-day 
weekend so as to cot down on 
fuel consumption. 

. Later the government scrapped 
the two-day weekend and ex- 
tended the closure time for stores 
until &30 p.m. to allow the public 
to do shopping in the evening. 

V Street lighting was also cut in 
half and central heating in gov- 
ernment offices was reduced by 
; 25 per cent, also to help reduce 
hid consumption. 

Ministry of Energy and Miner- 
al Resources Secretary General 
Asem Ghosheh said then that the 
decision to reduce energy con- 
sumption at government offices, 
streets and public squares was 
bound to save JD 1 million 


AMMAN (J-T.) — A Jordanian* 
economic delegation Wednesday 
left for Libya for talks on means 
of promoting economic and trade 
cooperation between Amman 
and Tripoli. 

* The delegation is led by Dr. 
Ibrahim Badran, Ministry of In- 
' dustry and Trade secretary gener- 
al who mil spend several days in 
talks with Libyan officials and 
businessmen. 

In a pre-departure statement. 
Dr. Badran said that since the 
two countries signed their 1968 
trade -nd economic agreement 
efforts were contin ui n g for furth- 
er boosting Watered! ties. 


By Serene Halasa 

Special to the Joredan Tones 

AMMAN — Louise Cainkar, 
(Erector of the Palestine Human 
Rights Information Centre 
t (PHRIC) International, based in 
Chicago, said in a recent visit to 
Jordan that her aim was to bring 
to die American public the truth 
behind the Guff war by providing 
“a human side of the war.” 
“The American public has not 
seen the human face of Iraqis in 
tins war. They don’t feel re- 
sponsible for hurting anybody be- 
cause they have not seen them 
* (Iraqi victims of war),” Ms. 
Cai nkar said. 

Ms. Cainkar is convinced that 
the only way Americans can see 
what their government’s foreign 
poficy is like is by witnessing 
things first hand. She is now 


annually. 

As the time approaches for the 
beginning of the holy month of 
Ramadan, columnists in the Ara- 
bic press have been urging the 
government to scrap measures 
taken over the past months to 
save energy, now that the Gulf 
war is over mid in view of the fact 
that citizens tend to do shopping 
in the evening during Ramadan. 

Last month the government 
introduced a measure by which 
private cars were allowed to run 
on alternate days only, depending 
on the even and odd numbers on 
their licence plates. Columnists 
and editorials discussed the issue 
and have been calling on the 
government to terminate this me- 
asure in view of the public’s 
increased need for means of 
transportation during Ramadan. 

The government introduced 
the measures during the Gulf 
crisis and the subsequent Gulf 
war which deprived the Kingdom 
of its Iraqi oil supplies forcing it 
to turn to other sources from 
Syria and Yemen. 

The government, late last 
month, took delivery of an oD 
tanker with more than 90,000 
tormes of crude oil from Yemen 
and announced that Syria started 
supplying the country with gaso- 
line and other products under an 
agreement reached between 
Damascus and Amman in Febru- 
ary. 


“In 1978 the two countries 
signed a scientific, technical and 
economic cooperation agreement 
providing for dose cooperation. 
That agreement stipulated that 
Jordan export cereals, seeds, 
medicine, veterinary medicine 
and paper to Libya and import 
Libyar ammonia for industrial pur- 
poses,” Dr. Badran skid. 

Over the past three years Libya 
has contracted hundreds of 
Jordanian doctors and specialists 
to work in Libyan hospitals and 
the two countries exchanged 
visits by health teams to promote 
bilateral cooperation in beahh- 
related fields. 


working on a project that entails 
setting up contacts in Iraq to 
report about the human agony 
and suffering of the people there. 

“Our project will focus on 
bringing the human tide of this 
war to the American people,” 
Ms. Cainkar said. "Unless the 
American public sees it, it won’t 
think about it and tins is what our 
job will be all about,” she added.' 

"We caxmot undo what we <fid, 
but at least we would hopefully 
prevent future wars and make 
people less euphoric about 
weapons and high-tech planes 
and bombers, and we will try to 
make them feel responsible for 
people in the world,” Ms. Caink- 
ar said. 

A direct result of tins war, 
according to Cainkar, is that it 
broke the Vietnam syndrome. 
She said that now she fears that 


member group representing the 
Sbokos Voluntary Organisation 
in Japan Wednesday met with 
Salameh Hammad, head of the 
gpvennnent appointed Evacuees 
Welfare Committee, and discus- 
sed aid for the evacuees coming 
into Jordan from the Gulf. 

The group, whose members 
arrived here Tuesday evening to 
study the evacuees question with 
the Jordanian government, was 
briefed by Mr. Hammad on his 
committee’s relief services 
offered to the evacuees who fled 
the Gulf region since the out- 
break of the crisis last August. 

Nearly 800,000 foreign eva- 
cuees passed through Jordan on 
their way home and the Jorda- 
nian government had provided 
help to the evacuees through the 
various international organisa- 
tions operating in Jordan, includ- 
ing the International Organisa- 
tion for Migration (IOM) which 
has areanged for the repatriation 
of most of the foreign evacoees. 

The Japanese group earlier vi- 
sited the IOM office here to learn 
about its activities. 

A spokesman for the group, 
which came from Cairo, told the 
Jordan Times that the group lead- 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The Middle 
East Council of Churches 
announced Wednesday that they 
are sending four planeloads of 
food supplies and medkme to 
Iraq and said that JD 10,000 
worth of water purification equip- 
ment has already readied Bagh- 
dad. 

A spokesman for the Middle 
East Council of Churches said 
that all the shipments are being 
channelled through the Iraqi 
National Red Crescent Society. 

For its part, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) said that its fourth relief 
convoy for Iraq would leave Am- 
man on Saturday. 

The shipment of 100 tonnes of 
fuel, 200 tonnes of wheat flour. 
60 tonnes of lentils, 25 tonnes of 
medicine and one camp module. 


with this syndrome over, people 
in the United States will not have 
any second thoughts about going 
into a war anywhere in the world. 
“We have to work very hard to 
counter this view,” she added. 

PHRIC-Internationa] is the 
publishing and distributing arm of 
the PHRIC in Jerusalem. The 
Chicago-based centre monitors, 
in coordination with the centre in 
Jerusalem, human rights viola- 
tions in tire occupied territories. 
The monitoring is done through a 
team of 30 people who go out in 
the field and record inddents of 
human rights violations such as 
demolishing homes, arresting 
Palestinians, holding them illegal- 
ly, torturing and ItiDing Palesti- 
nians. 

“At the end of every month we 
publish a comprehensive report 
of about 60 pages with statistics 
and stories of Palestinian human 
rights violations under. Israeli 
occupation,** Ms. Cainkar said. 
“In case. of emergencies, such as 
the (blanket) curfew that the 
Israelis enforced at the start of the 
Gulf war, we publish a report 
every two weeks,” she added. 

“We are the voice of the inside 
for . the outride,” she said, de- 
scribing the work of the Chicago- 
based centre. 

The centre’s publication has a 
circulation of 800, among non- 
governmental organisations and 
individuals in 146 countries. “Our 
reports fan out through these 
organisations and individuals,” 
rite explained, “and thus reach 
teas of thousands of readers.” 

"We have a very good reputa- 
tion and we are known for our 
accurate information,” she said, 
adding that things the centre is 
not sure of are not printed in the 
reports. 

“We have never been chal- 
lenged, but some Israeli organisa- 
tions try to find justification for 
the human rights violations 
against Palestinians by taking the 
matter to a higher level, such as 
the National Security of Israel,” 
Ms. Cainkar said. 

Ms. Cainkar, a native Amer- 
ican, who became "intrigued” 


er, Mr. Nao, handed Mr. Ham- 
mad $10,000, 1,200 b lank ets and 
an unspecified amount of medi- 
cine for the benefit of the eva- 
cuees. 

He said that his team belonged 
to the Tokyo-based Shokon non- 
governmental organisation which 
groups 200 youths, oriented to- 
wards safeguarding the cultural 
heritage of Japan, but also frying 
to help other nations through 
donations collected in Japan for 
the benefit of persons escaping 
disaster areas. 

“This is the first time that our 
organisation arranged for such 
assistance, but it is hoped (hat 
further aid will be forthcoming,” 
said the spokesman. 

He said that his organisation 
might be directing its attention 
towards raising funds to help the 
Jordanian government cover the 
cost of caring for the evacuees 
and transporting them from Iraq 
and Kuwait to Jordan before 
their repatriation. 

Mr. Nao thanked Jordanian 
government and Ham mad’s com- 
mittee for their humanitarian ser- 
vices to the evacuees during the 
Gulf crisis. Mr. Nao and his 
group are due to leave for Cairo 
Friday on their way back to 
Tokyo. 


transferred from Syria, will travel 
to Baghdad. These, it said, will 
be carried by a convoy of 30 
trucks. The convoy is part of the 
ongoing efforts to get essential 
public services running, at least 
partially, before temperatures be- 
gin to rise in Iraq. 

Relief organisations have ex- 
pressed fears of outbreaks of 
epidemics in the coming spring 
and summer; 

According to the ICRC state- 
ment, the shipments to Iraq are 
being channelled through the Jor- 
dan National Red Crescent Socie- 
ty. The announcements from the 
Middle East Council of Churches 
and the ICRC coincided with the 
arrival in Iraq of a convoy of 
trucks carrying 50 tonnes of food 
supplies donated by people in the 
Madaba district. 


with the Arab World after a visit 
to Morrocco, said that their cen- 
tre played an important role with 
the anti-war movement since the 
onset of tire Gulf crisis. “People 
were calling us up for information 
about the Arab World because of 
our solidarity with the Palestinian 
people,” she explained. 

Prior to the Gulf crisis, Ms. 
Cainkar said the centre was 
regarded as an outcast within foe 
peace movement "They always 
regarded our issue (rights of 
Palestinians) as divisive,” she 
said, explaining that “divisive” 
meant that if these peace move- 
ments took a stand against the 
Israeli government, they would 
■ be threatened with a cut of finan- 
cial support and activist pullouts. 
“The criticism of Israel is not 
allowed in the United States,” 
she said. 

“Most Americans don’t know . 
we exist, because they are ignor- 
ant about other things happening 
in the world,” she said. “Groups 
like us, who are in contradiction 
with American foreign policy, get 
no media coverage and no finan- 
cial s u pport,” she added. 

But as the Gulf crisis erupted, 
Ms. Cainkar said foe anti-war 
movement felt it needed to take a 
stand. “They (foe anti-war move- 
ment) opposed the deploy emeu t 
of half a million American sol- 
diers in the Gulf, and the finan- 
cial obligations of this deploy- 
ment, especially when the U.S. 
was facing domestic problems,” 
she said. 

According to Ms. Cainkar, the 
centre held sessions analysing 
Gulf history and reasons behind 
foe U.S. presence there. “We 
started speaking about foe con- 
tradictory U-S. policy regarding 
the occupation issue, and we en- 
ded up linking the Palestinian and 
Gulf issues, Ms. Cainkar said, 
adding ironically that this was the 
linkag e the United States refused 
to make. 

In conclusion, Ms. Cainkar 
summed up her mission by 
saying: "We have a big problem 
to conquer. and if we don't do it 
no one win.” 


UNRWA 
receives 
$1 m from 
Austria 

AMMAN (J.T.) — The United 
Nations Rehef and Works Agen- 
cy (UNRWA) has received a $J 
million donation from the gov- 
ernment of Austria to help it 
cover the cost of educating ex- 
patriate Palestinian children at 
UNRWA schools in Jordan. 

A statement here said that 
$633,500 would be spent in the 
form of salaries for teachers em- 
ployed by UNRWA which will be 
absorbing up to 2,500 of these 
children in its schools in Jordan. 

Jordan witnessed a large influx 
of returning Jordanians and 
Palestinians from the Gulf, m the 
wake of the Gulf crisis, and foe 
Ministry of Education announced 
that nearly 50,000 expatriate chil- 
dren had enrolled at government, 
private and UNRWA schools 
operating in the Kingdom. 

The sura covers the salaries of 
60 teachers, this year, and part of 
the cost of books and educational 
material for the students. 

The statement said that the rest 
of the donation would be used to 
cover the cost of building 18 
school rooms at three UNRWA 
schools in the Amman and Zarqa 
regions to absorb foe additional 
number of students. 

Meanwhile, the Italian embas- 
sy here announced Wednesday 
that Rome had granted Jordan 
1 , 813.55 tonnes of rice which 
have arrived at Aqaba. 

The statement said that the 
food aid was aimed at helping 
offset part of the consequences of 
foe Gulf crisis on the Jordanian 
economy. * 

The statement said that foe 
shipment of rice, which arrived at 
Aqaba on March 10, was deli- 
vered to die Ministry of Supply. 

RSS 
to help 
build 
private 
university 

( AMMAN (J.T.) — The Royal 
Scientific Society (RSS) Wednes- 
day signed an agreement to help 
construct a new private university 
at Shafa Badran near Amman. 

The new university, to be 
known as the Applied Science 
University (ASU), will be foe 
sixth university in the country 
after foe four government univer- 
sities and the Amman University 
College west of here, which 
opeuded its doors recently. 

Under the agreement with the 
university, RSS will provide ser- 
vices to help in the management 
’•'id follow up of construction 
work. 

In the first stage of the project 
two buildings of 12,000 square 
metres in area will be set up as 
part of the university compound 
and the RSS will cooperate with 
foe construction firm undertaking 
foe project to help install the 
necessary equipment and scien- 
tific apparata. ' 

The new university bad earlier 
contracted a local engineering 
consultancy firm to draw up the 
designs for foe whole project and 
two local firms have already 
embarked on foe initial ground 
work. 

Officials who signed foe agree- 
ment said that the new university 
could open its doors in foe com- 
ing academic year. 

RSS Acting President Samir 
Abu Ajweh and Dr. Seif Ramahi, 
who represents the local firm 
owning the new university, signed 
the agreement at the RSS offices. 

According to Dr. Ramahi, the 
Applied Science University will 
be a private university which win 
help offer chances to Jordanian 
students wishing to acquire high- 
er ‘education. He said that the 
university's main student body 
will be composed of Jordanian 
expatriates. 

Once the Applied Science Uni- 
versity has been established, Jor- 
dan will have six universities, of 
which four are run by the govern- 
ment- These are: the University j 
of Jordan, Yarmouk University, 1 
Muta University and the Jordan 
Univenaty for Science and Tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Ramahi said that foe new 
university was a private institu- 
tion funded by the Arab Interna- 
tional Company for Education 
and Investment whose funds 
come from shareholders in Jor- 
dan and abroad. 


AMMAN (J.T.) — His Majesty 
King Hussein said Wednesday 
that foe United Nations ReEef 
and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
plays a significant role in the 
process of alleviating the suffer- 
ing of the Palestinian people. 

The King, who was speaking 
during a meeting with UNRWA's 
newly appointed Commissioner 
General liter Turkmen at the 
Royal Court, said that the suffer- 
ings of the Palestinians living in 
the occupied Arab territories 
have exceeded all bounderies. 

King Hussein wished Turkmen 
success in his humanitarian mis- 
sion and in managing UNRWA 
affairs. The agency was created to 
provide essential services to foe 
Palestinian refugees. 

The meeting, at the Royal 
Court, was attended by U.N. 
Resident Representative in Jor- 
dan Ali Atiqa. 

Mr. Turkmen, who arrived in 
Amman from the occupied terri- 
tories, met here Wednesday with 
Foreign Minister Taber AI Masri 
for a review of the agency’s ser- 
vices to the refugees. 


By P.V. Vivekanand 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 
AMMAN — The various interna- 
tional organisations which estab- 
lished or increased their presence 
in Jordan to handle foe exigencies 
of the Gulf crisis are staying put 
in the Kingdom for some time 
more, according to officials. 

"Operations have been scaled 
down and only very little work is 
done by some of the agencies in 
view of the find of the situation of 
emergency resulting from foe cri- 
sis and the war,” sakl an official. 

But, he said, unless and until it 
is established "beyond any 
reasonable doubt” that the ser- 
vices of the agencies are not 
needed, no derision would be 
taken to terminate their presence 
in foe country. 

At the same time, some of 
these organisations are expected 
to diversify their activities to help 
the victims of the conflict, mostly 
displaced people, he added. 

“At this moment, all our op- 
tions are open,” he said. 

Statistics complied by the Un- 
ited Nations Disaster Relief 
Coordinator (UNDRO) indi- 
cated that a total of 1,076 people 
leaving Kuwait and Iraq re- 
mained in Jordan Wednesday. 
These included 463 Egyptians, 374 
Somalis, 80 Sudanese, 14 Yeme- 
nis and 145 other nationalities. 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Arab 
Emergency Health Committee 
(AEHC) Wednesday received a 
shipment of medicine, various 
medical equipment and food sup- 
plies donated by the Arab Doc- 
tors Federation in Germany to 
the Iraqi people. 

President of the federation. 
Dr. Issa Alawneh, said other 
shipments of medical and food 
supplies contributed by the fed- 
eration would arrive in Amman 
soon to be sent to the committee 
to Iraq. 

In an interview with the Jordan 
News Agency, Petra, Alawneh 
said AEHC had motivated foe 
federation in Germany to form a 
health committee to coordinate 
with AEHC. 


Masri was quoted by the Jor- 
dan News Agency, Petra, as 
saying that UNRWA should in- 
tensify its efforts and provide 
improved educational and health 
services in a manner that can 
meet the growing needs of the 
people in foe Israeli-held Arab 
territories. 

Mr. Masri emphasised the need 
for UNRWA and the Jordanian 
government to maintain their 
cooperation and coordination in 
the process of providing services 
to the refugees living in the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Ahmad Qatanam. 
director-general of the Depart- 
ment of Palestinian Affairs at the 
Foreign Ministry, and UNRWA 
Director in Jordan Franke de 
Jonge attended the meeting. 

Turkmen arrived via the King 
Hussein Bridge over the River 
Jordan following visits to the 
occupied territories where he in- 
spected UNRWA's services to 
the refugees there. 

Turkmen, who succeeded 
Gtorgis Giacometti of Italy to the 
post, was welcomed upon arrival 
by Dr. Qatanani, de Jonge and 


The Somalis and some others 
are awaiting arrangements or de- 
cision to be made by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNCHR) to either go 
home or other countries in view 
of instability at home. 

The Egyptian, Sudanese, 
Yemenis and the rest are ex- 
pected to be repatriated by the 
International Organisation for 
Migration (TOM) in the next 
days. 

The flow of evacuees across the 
border from Iraq has come an 
almost standstill and those few 
arriving now are mainly seeking 
an escape from the misery and 
suffering caused by the war, relief 
officials said. 

However, officials also fear 
that foe ongoing unrest in Iraq 
could trigger another wave of 
evacuees through Jordan. 

In the meantime, IOM remains 
ready for any such emergencies 
and no decision has been taken 
yet on when to terminate its 
repatriation operations, said the 
chief of foe IOM mission here, 
Alfred Kottek. 

“Our operations are now con- 
tinuing at a low flame," Mr. 
Kottek told foe Jordan Times. 
“We will maintain our presence 
here as long as the situation in 
Iraq and Kuwait remains un- 
clear,” he said. 


The federation, he said, is al- 
ways in contact with the commit- 
tee in Amman to inquire about 
Iraq’s needs. 

Dr. Alawneh said he aimed, 
during his stay in Amman to 
familiarising himself with Iraq’s 
needs of doctors of various spe- 
cialisations since there are many 
doctors in Germany who express- 
ed willingness to work in Iraq. 

"There are doctors in Germany 
waiting impatiently to work in 
Iraqi hospitals and in other health 
related fields,” he said. “Of these 
doctors there are Syrians, Jorda- 
nians, Palestinians and others, 
from AI Maghreb states, who 
have been living in Germany 
since decades." 

In another development, 


the Turkish ambassador to Jor- 
dan, among other officials. 

Turkmen, 63, came to l*N- 
RWA from Paris where he Had 
served as Turkey’s ambassador to 
France since 1988. 

According to UNRWA offi- 
cials here, Turkmen has sche- 
duled other meetings with Jorda- 
nian officials to discuss the agen- 
cy's services in Jordan. 

As commissioner general of 
UNRWA. Turkmen will be resid- 
ing in foe agency's headquarters 
in Vienna. 

His predecessor. Mr. 
Giacomelli, had ended his man- 
date last month after serving as 
commissioner general for five 
years. Mr. GiacomelE is now 
director of the United Nations 
programme for combating narco- 
tics. 

UNRWA's 18,500 employees, 
mainly Palestinian teachers and 
health workers, provide educa- 
tion, health, relief and social ser- 
vices to more than 2.4 million 
registered Palestinian refugees 
living in Lebanon. Syria, Jordan 
and the Israeli occupied West 
Bank , and Gaza Strip. 


885.000 non-Jordanians who 
crossed from Iraq into Jordan 
since August were repatriated by 
IOM by air or sea. 

Holders of Syrian and 
Lebanese passports or other 
travel documents are not in- 
cluded in the figure since they 
remained in Jordanian territory 
only for a few hours, coming in 
through the Ruweished bonder 
post rn the northeneast and de- 
parting by the northwest border 
post at Ramtha, and were not 
handled by IOM. 

With the end of the war and 
allied presence in southern Iraq 
following the liberation of 
Kuwait, Iraq and Jordan are no 
longer the route for those who 
might want to leave the emirate, 
offi rials noted. 

But over 900,000 Egyptian 
nationals are believed to remain 
in Iraq, in addition to about 

40.000 Sudanese, 4,000 Yemenis, 

2.000 Sri Lankans, 1.000 Viet- 
namese and a few hundred Indi- 
ans, Pakistanis and Bangladeshis. 

“Having stayed back so far. it 
is doubtful that any massive num- 
ber of these people would leave 
Iraq now,” commented an Asian 
diplomat. “But the unrest in Iraq 
could instil renewed fears and this 
could prompt some of them to 
leave,” he noted. 


Secretary-General of the Arab 
Doctors Federation Hassan 
Khreis, who is also chairman of 
AEHC, met Wednesday at the 
Professional Unions Association 
with Dr. Asdiev Eslanik, who is 
currently visiting Jordan as a rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Auton- 
omous Republic Chechen- 
Ingush’s doctors. 

The via ting doctors informed 
Dr. Khreis that there are about 
500 doctors from the Chechen- 
Ingush Republic who have expo- 
sed readiness to volunteer to 
Iraq. 

The guest asked the Arab 
Emergency Health Committee to 
facilitate the process of transport- 
ing volunteering doctors from the 
republic to Iraq. 


OPENING SOON 

JORDAN VALLEY 
ARABIAN STUD 


V 


RIDING POLO ARCHERY 




The Jordan valley Arabian Stud announces the opening of a 
new club which includes riding , polo and archery .The Stud is 
located 3 kilometers from the airport on the road to Madaba. 
The terrain is sandy and ideal for riding and galloping . There 
will be instructors for riding, archery and polo. 

Special care will be provided for children . The Stud offers 
sandwiches and soft drinks only. 

However, members are allowed to bring their own. 

The Stud offers shelter for horse owners including food 
and veterinary care for a certain fee. 

Special discounts is provided to members of foe Armed 
Forces and Royal Jordanian employees. Handicapped 
children are welcome to see foe Stud for free riding including 
refre shments. _ 

For farther information : 

Jordan Valley Arabian Stud - 

Tel 829882 Fax . 829883 P . O . Box 926S00 Amman - Jordan 

From 9:00 a.m - i;QQ p.m • /* 


WHAT’S GOING ON 

BAZAAR 

☆ Charity at foe wcmbcb’s Islamic Cultural Centre, Karak. 


Jordan, Libya to 
discuss cooperation 


American group seeks truth 
behind Gulf war through project 


Churches to send 
relief aid to Iraq 


International agencies 
maintain presence in Jordan 


Around 160.000 of the total 

Arab doctors in Germany 
send medical support to Iraq 
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Myopia can’t bring peace 


THERE IS a flurry of U.S. diplomatic activity ostensibly 
aimed to resolve the Arab-lsradi conflict. What is striking 
about this activity is that it is conducted oat of and away 
from the U.N. Security Council. The best evidence of this is 
America's rejection of the idea of convening an international 
peace conference on the Palestinian problem under the 
umbrella of the U.N. 

The new effort was started by President George Bush’s 
bold pronouncements last week on the terms of a possible 
peace accord between Arabs and Israelis. 

Secretary of State Janies Baker picked up where bis 
president left off, by a shuttle In the Middle East in search of 
an acceptable formula to settle the decades old problems of 
the region. Mr. Baker is conducting his quest on the 
proposition of striking while the iron is hot. But in dung this 
be has so far excluded any role for the U.N. system and 
concentrated on engaging the parties to the conflict in 
bilateral contacts that could lead to bilateral negotiations 
awa> from the ail-encompassing Security Council forum 
and the U.N. as a whole. 

Washington's approach appears to be in stark contrast 
with its posture on the Gulf conflict and the war that ensued 
from it. Throughout the Gulf crisis. President Bush and his 
administration made sure that the Security Council was 
seized with the Kuwaiti case from points A to Z and 
deliberately prevented any bilateral contacts to resolve it oat 
of the context of the council and its 12 resolutions. It will be 
recalled that Arab efforts, including those earned oat by 
Jordan to defuse the crisis right at the outset, were 
purposely frustrated. And even though Resolution 660 
specific iallv called for Kuwaiti-Iraq talks to discuss their 
differences, there is hardly a whisper now about that part of 
the first-ever resolution on the Kuwaiti conflict. 

The shock waves of this neW U.S. “peace” offensive have 
hit many concerned capitals which had hitherto subscribed 
:o the involvement or the council in the implementation of its 
resolutions on the Palestine issue. Cairo was the first to 
change its position on the conference idea and now echoes 
Mr. Baker’s famous statement that time is not ripe to 
convene such a parley now. Egypt had been a steady 
supporter of the proposed conference as a mechanism to 
implement Resolutions 242 and 338. However, why and how 
it and other capitals arc shifting positions on the idea is still 
unclear to us. Maybe it is because the Americans are telling 
them that Israel would not agree to it now, and therefore 
tiv:re is no need to waste more time on an unworkable 
proposal. 

If this is indeed the case, it might be worth asking the 
question or whether compartmentalising the peace effort can 
be of much help either. For one thing, disengaging wider 
A rb- Israeli council from (be Palestinian problem, which is 
its core, is like separating the atom from its nucleus: The 
amount of energy needed to do it is simply too massive to 
even conieuipiatc. To divide what should be a collective 
effort and responsibility into bilateral endeavours, on the 
other hand, is extremely reductionist and doomed. Finally, 
to ignore the PLO and ovelook Jordan’s role is a sure recipe 
for failuic of any peace process. 

l.*t the Americans and their allies be serious for once. 
P«Mf, if it is to be attained, has to be the result of a 
coUertivr and concerted effort by all the parties concerned. 
This is no time for would-be peace makers to be short- 
sighted and naive. 


ARABIC PRESS COMMENTARIES 

WE ARE NOT concerned over statements by President Bush of 
any member ol his administration because we are fed up with 
American statements about die Middle East, as we have been 
hearing them over the past 24 year*, said A! Ra’I Arabic daily 
Wednesday . We arc not demanding that Washington impose an 
economic embargo on Israel and starve its people as it did to Iraq 
nrr am we asking that the U.S. war planes raid civilian targets and 
kill innocent women and children as the Americans did to the 
Iraqi people, said the paper. What we are demanding is the 
implementation oft.* N. Security Council resolutions 2*2 and 338 
regardless of the forum through which this can be implemented, 
be i: international conference or otherwise, the paper noted. It 

said that the aim of implementing U.N. resolutions is ending 
Israel's aggression and occupation of Arab land in Palestine. 
Lebaiv*n arid Syria that has lasted for 24 years. We want to make 
« dca: for the United States that w« are not seeking an 
international conference as an end by itself, and we can do 
without it :f it is not designed to implement Security Council 
resolution* and international legitimacy, the paper continued. It 
serf that u-e do not want the American administration to keep us 
busy with empty statements causing further splits among the 
Arabs and resulting in no solution for the Palestine problem. 

St is a fact that the Jordanian society has been accustomed to 
shopping in the evening and at night during the holy month of 
Ramadan, and they can do that only after breakfast in the 
evening, says a columnist in A! Ra’I daily Wednesday. But in view 
of the current regulations, shopkeepers have to close down their 
stores by 8:30 m the evening, depriving the public from shopping 
or worshipping at mosques which {formally is held in the evening 
due to the difficulties in transport in the light of the present 
fuel-saving regulations that went into effect last month, Nsseb 
mites He says that in April Jordan normally switches bade to 
summer time which means advancing the docks by 60 minutes so 
that Jordan's time will be three hours ahead of Greenwich 
Meantime. The change into summer time means that evening 
docs no: come before 8:00 p.m. when it is lime for breakfast after 
which people normally go out for shopping, the writer notes. He 
says (hat should the present regulations continue, it will be 
difficult for the people to exercise their usual Ramadan life 
neither will they be able to visit the Ramadan souq which the 
Ministry of Awqaf and Islamic Affaire has prepared to open 
during Ramadan evenings. 


By P.V. Vivekanand 


DEEP RESENTMENT and 
disappointment over what is 
seen as betrayal by Arabs 
dominate the thinking of many 
Iraqis over the outcome of the 
Gulf war. And as the Iraqi 
people try to cope with the 
devastation and aftereffects of 
the war. the wounds that Arab 
‘inaction** or “alliance with the 
enemy*' has inflicted on the 
Iraqi psyche will take years to 
heal. 

By and large, most Iraqis 
appear to have expected major 
upheavals in the Arab World, 
particularly in those Arab 
states which were partners in 
the U.S. -led anti-Iraqi coali- 
tion. to bring about fun- 
damental change in the 
alliance's military and political 
strategy in the conflict. 

“They had 40 days to think 
and rise up, not to mention the 
six months since the crisis 
erupted,’* said an elderly groc- 
er in the heart of Baghdad as 
be settled down to a discourse, 
which more or less summed up 
the sentiments of many Iraqis 
this reporter met in the Iraqi 
capital during a five- day visit 
there last week. 

The grocer, who preferred 
to be identified only as Abu 
Mustafa, has two sons in the 
Iraqi army and he had no 
information of their whereab- 
outs as of last Saturday. But he 
preferred not to discuss that. 
Instead he steered back the 
focus to the dominant Iraqi 
sentiment of disillusion and 
bitterness over “being let 
down by the Arabs." 

“The Arab masses, who ex- 
tended great support and en- 
couragement to us in Iraq dur- 
ing the run-up to the war, did 
practically very little when the 
decisive moment Caine with 
the ground battle." said Abu 


Mustafa with a deep sigh. 

"We have indeed suffered 
the worst from the war and we 
have to live with it for many 
years.” he said. "But we feel 
pity for the Arab masses since 
what was at stake in the con- 
flict was the Arab future and 
Arab rights and the loss is not 
just for Iraq but for the entire 
Arab World." 

According to Abu Mustafa, 
"what makes it worse is that 
Iraq did not expect or ask 
anyone to send their army to 
defend it against the Amer- 
icans and their allies. We were 
capable of doing it ourselves if 
only something had happened 
to undermine the enemy’s 
strategy in the war." 

Abu Mustafa’s reference 
was to the 40 days of intense 
bombardment the Iraqis sus- 
tained while every indication 
was that the ground battle 
would have been the most 
decisive turn in the confronta- 
tion. 

Abu Mustafa. 55, believes 
that “what lies ahead of the 
Arabs is God knows bow many 
• years of American-led West- 
ern tutelage and domination 
with very tittle hope of being 
able to raise their head and 
demand their rights." 

"Yes, we were indeed bet- 
rayed by our own Arab 
brothers." he said. "It would 
be more right and accurate to 
say that the Arabs have bet- 
rayed themselves," be added 
with an afterthought. "1 will 
cut off my right arm if Pales- 
tine is ever returned to the 
Palestinians after wbat hap- 
pened," be used a typical Ara- 
bic expression to emphasise his 
point. 

The argument does not 
necessarily imply that the Iraqi 
bid to link the Gulf crisis with 


the Palestinian problem was 
the best approach. Rather the 
belief is that the quest for 
linkage and the resistance it 
met from the anti-Iraq coali- 
tion had underlined and pro- 
jected the state of affairs in the 
Arab World and prepared the 
ground for a sweeping political 
storm throughout the Arab 
World. 


domination while they diem- 
selves 'moved very little to 
bring about changes at borne.” 
For Sawan and many others 
like him, the explanation is 
ample: If there were to be 
enough turmoil in tbe societies 
of the Arab partners in the 
U-S.-led front to warrant a 
total reassessment of the 
thinking of their governments. 


“Yes, we were Indeed betrayed by our own 
Arab brothers. It would be more right and 
accurate to say that the Arabs have betrayed 
themselves. “I will cut off my right arm if 
Palestine is ever returned to the Palestinians after 
what happened.” 


Far-fetched as it might 
seem, this line of thinking is 
the most prevalent among 
many Iraqis, particularly in 
view of the picture Iraqis 
formed from the streets of the 
Arab World. The picture was 
one of great encouragement in 
the conflict and inherent 
promises that when the crucial 
moment came, ' enough un- 
knowns would be thrown into 
the allied strategy to dissuade 
the U.S. from pursuing the 
military option or at least add 
new elements which would 
have scrambled the allies' 
planning into unwittingly 
favouring the Iraqis in military 
terms. 

Khalil Sawan, now an unem- 
ployed advertising executive, 
argued that “the Arab World 
and masses — mind you. I am 
not including the regimes 
which joined the war against 
Iraq — expected the Iraqis to 
fight the Arab battle against 
neocolonialism and foreign 


then this would have thrown a 
heavy spanner in the works of 
the coalition. 

But would it not have meant 
violence and deaths, given the 
traditional heavytaanded 
approach of Arab regimes to- 
wards interna] dissent? 

Western-educated Sawan 
has an easy answer: “Of 
course it would have meant 
exactly these repercussions. 
But, if our memory serves us 
right, then many in these coun- 
tries were calling for jihad in 
support of Iraq. What better 
way of waging jihad at home 
against oppression and in de- 
manding that the governments 
go for the right thing? Would it 
not have served the purpose 
since jihad also means martyr- 
dom in defence of one's right 
and against injustice?" 

Is Jordan included in this 
classification, and how Iraqi 
laymen view the Jordanian 
position? 

The response of Ahmad, a 


taxi driver, was typical of 
many. 

"For once after many years 
in the Arab World, we found 
there was one country whose 
people and government shared 
tbe same sentiment and spoke 
with one voice m defence of 
Arab rights away from West- 
ern domination.” said Ahmad, 
who now sells vegetables in a 
Baghdad market after finding 
himself out of a job as a result 
of fuel rationing. “Jordan 
raised tbe sole genuine voice 
among tbe false clamour for 
international legitimacy. But 
Jordan had its limitations. We 
appreciate and are thankful for 
the moral and physical support 
that Jordanians gave us. They 
could not have done any more, 
what with tbe Israelis waiting 
on the other side." 

Tbe political awareness of 
the Iraqis is indeed sometimes 
baffling, given the rhetoric 
that has been dished out to 
them for many years. 

And precisely from this poli- 
.tical awareness stems the Aim 
belief of the Iraqi man on the 
street that it was not simply a 
question of tbe invasion of 
Kuwait that led to the war and 
that the conflict could have 
been a major positive turning 
point in Arab history. 

When it comes to die issue 
of Kuwait, most Iraqis wave 
aside the implications of the 
invasion of tbe emirate and 
argue that toe Iraqi move had 
only helped expose "realities’* 
in the Arab World. 

"Can there be any doubt 
now in the Arab World who 
represents what?” asked 
Khursheed Qasem, who sells 
second-hand electronic goods 


in Baghdad’s flea market "If 
anything, the Arabs should be 
thankful to Iraq to have ex -4 
posed tbe real colours of some * 
of those Arab regimes which 
claim to represent Arab 
aspirations and interests." 

“They have been putting up 
pretenses and arguing that 
they have been doing a lot to 
help tbe Arab cause,” Khaled, 
Qasem’s assistant, joined the 
discussion. “In reality their 
policies since the beginning 
had always been detrimental 
to Arab causes for they were 
only concerned with their 
luxurious living with Western 
help but generously paid for by 
Arab wealth.” 

How do the Iraqis feel about 
tbe leadership and wbat is por- 
trayed as rising anger and- 
opposition to the government* 
of President Saddam Hussein 
in Baghdad itself? 

“That is for us Iraqis to 
deride,** answered Qasem and 
Khaled in unison. “We don't 
need the Americans or anyone 
else to tell us what to do with 
our internal affairs.” 

"What the Arabs should do is 
to stop speculating wbat is 
going to happen to Iraq's lead- 
ership and start thinking what 
their leaders have done to 
them and have in store for 
them,” said Qasem. 

“A great historic opportun- 
ity has been lost to reassert 
Arab dignity, honour and 
pride after decades," reflected 
Sawan, as be looked out of a 
government bus at tbe econo- 
mic devastation the allied 
bombing has wreaked on the 
Iraqi capital. “And we Iraqis 
will continue to pay the price 
for many years to come." ^ 


The writer is on tbe staff of tbe Jordan Times. He has just returned 
from a trip to Baghdad. 


Kuwait’s ruling family, 
opposition resume struggl 


‘Impetus for Middle East 
peace could evaporate’ 


By Donald Forbes 
Reuter 

KUWAIT — Kuwait's powerful 
ruling family and political oppo- 
nents who daim strong popular 
support have resumed a struggle 
far power interrupted by seven 
months of Iraqi occupation. 

Moderate leaders of the Move- 
ment for Constitutional Demo- 
cracy (MCD) say they fear polit- 
cal instability and violence unless 
tbe grip of tbe Sabah dynasty is 
loosened. 

They are counting on the Un- 
ited States, and other western 
countries whose forces helped 
liberate Kuwait to press for a 
swift retun to democracy. 

The emir of Kuwait, Sheikh 
Jaber Al Ahmed Al Sabah,, 
premised to introduce more 
dcomocracy when questioned on 
Saturday by reporters travelling 
with U-S. Secretary of State 
James Baker. 

He met Baker in the Saudi 
resort of Taif. where the ruling 
family and members of the gov- 
ernment sought refuge when Ira- 
qi troops invaded Kuwait on 
Aug. 2. 

Kuwaitis closed ranks after tbe 
invasion and the opposition sus- 
pended its reform agitation. 

But the truce is over. 

Tbe MCD says the Iraqi inva- 
sion aggravated political divirions 
and weakened tbe Sabah family’s 
claim to full power. 

Mcskari Al Osaimi, head of the 
Kuwait Bar Association, said: 
"This is the worst government we 
bare ever had. It isn’t supported 
by the people.” 

Hearting the MCD’s demands 
are tbe immediate recall of parlia- 
ment which was dissolved in 1986 
and the formation of a govern- 
ment of experts to rebuild tbe 
country shattered by Iraqi 
sabotage. 


They are insisting also on the 
restoration of Kuwait's 1962 con- 
stitution which guarantees demo- 
cratic freedoms as well as the role 
of the Sabahs who have ruled 
Kuwait for 250 years. 

The post-war martial law admi- 
nistration, beaded by Sheikh Ja- 
ber's hcir-jppjrciu and prime 
minister. Sheikh Saad Al Abdul- 
lah Al Sabah, has so far conceded 
only the prospect of fresh elec- 
tions which western diplomats do 
not expect before six months. 

The opposition, led by wealthy 
merchants and professionals, is 
angered that a government it 
regards as elitist and incompetent 
is taking crucial derisions about 
the future without reference to 
ordinary Kuwaitis. 

Osaimi said: “Billions of dol- 
lars are being spent on recon- 
struction but no one bas any say 
over what is being done except 
the ministers involved. 

"There will be no control over 
them (luring the months until tbe 
elections. We want parliament 
recalled to exercise control in the 
meantime." 

The MCD 1- concerned (hat 
Kuu.ui i> uiih weapons 

"We are worried that there are 
s*i many people with aims, that 
the asms > tumid MiU be on ihc 
streets two weeks after the war 
and ihj( the police have not 
reappeared." Osaimi said. “Ev- 
ery man has a gun at home now.” 
Opposition anxiety is shared by 
some western diplomats. One 
senior envoy, who declined to be 
named, said: “It’s going to be 
impossible to disarm everybody 
because of the huge number of 
weapons loose in the country.” 
Political violence, rare in mod- 
ern Kuwait, has already surfaced 
since the end of the war. 

Homed Al Jouan. soother 
opposition lawyer and MCD 
member was shot and paralysed 


from the chest down at his borne 
on Feb. 28 by a gunman who 
spoke with a Kuwaiti accent be- 
fore be escaped. 

“The shooting of Jouan was a 
first,” Osaimi said. “It was cer- 
tainly not a personal attack and it 
was certainly politically moti- 
vated.” 

In hospital, Jouan said he 
opposed fresh elections and de- 
manded the recall of the parlia- 
ment which the emir dissolved 
daring the Iran-Iraq war. 

“What we want is a way of 
supervising the government.*’ he 
said. “There is no need for new 
elections. Tbe okl, freely-elected 
parliament still has 2-VS years left 
of its term.” 

The jockeying between the rul- 
ing family and the opposition is a* 
continuation of a struggle began 
before the Iraqi invasion. 

In the previous months, MCD 
supporters were harassed, their 
telephones tapped and at least 12 
former members of parliament 
were each detained for up to a 
week. 

The opposition boycotted 
attempts by the emir to set up a 
largely ceremonial national 
assembly last June in place of 
parliament. 

Diplomatic sources said tbe 
United Stales was pressing the 
emir to open up his government 
and was confident that repre- 
sentation in it would be 
broadened. 

They discounted prospects thar 
the Kuwaitis would allow the 
more conservative Saadis to dic- 
tate the extent of democratisa- 

tiOQ. 

“The Kuwaitis will do what 
they want to do while acknow- 
ledging the debt of gratitude they 
owe to tbe Saudis for all their 
help during the invasion," one 
said. 


By Jonathan Wright . 

^ . Reuter 

CAIRO — The new impetus to 
solve the Arab- Israeli conflict 
could easily go tbe way of pre- 
vious peace initiatives which 
foundered on the future of the 
Israeli-occupied territories and 
Palestinian representation, diplo- 
mats say. 

Some say the prospects for 
Middle East peace have rarely 
been belter because of the dose 
alliance forged between tbe Un- 
ited States and eight Arab states 
in opposition to the Iraqi occupa- 
tion of Kuwait last year. 

Others, with memories of the 
failed chances of tbe past, are 
more cautions. “The obstacles' 
are myriad. At the most basic 
level it’s a lack of trust,” said a 
western diplomat based in Cairo. 

Tbe optimists argue the allied 
victory in Kuwait last month left 
Arab moderates in tbe ascendant 
and showed Israel to be a burden 
rather than an asset of U.S. in- 
terests in the region. 

U.5. Saxcurt of State James 
Baker, who is touring the region, 
said in Israel Monday there may 
be a chance for some “new think- 
ing” on both sides of the Arab- 
Israeli divide. 

Israeli Foreign Minister David 
Levy, whose government bas pre- 
viously opposed the principle of 
“land for peace”, said that what 
he had heard of Baker's talks 
with Arab leaders showed “en- 
couraging signs which we did not 
see before now.” 

“If there was ever a good mo- 
ment (for peace), then tins is the 
moment ,* 1 said an Arab ambas- 
sador. 

“The United States has shown 
it is willing to take some risks and 
keep up the tempo.'* he added. 

One compromise hinted at by 
Egyptian President Hosm Mubar- 
ak on Tuesday was over an inter- 


national conference that Arab 
states have so far insisted was tfie 
only possible forum for Arab- 
Israeli peace negotiations. 

Israel has consistently opposed 
such a conference. Washington 
has been cool to tbe idea and now 
Mubarak is saying that the time is 
not ripe for such a conference 
which needed good preparation. 

Bat other issues appear dead- 
locked. 

At tins early stage in the pro- 
cess, it is difficult to see bow the 
United States, the inevitable 
mediator, can both satisfy Palesti- 
nian demands for self-determina- 
tion, the diplomatic codeword 
demands for statehood, and con- 
vince Israel that a Palestinian 
state would not threaten its 
security. 

The Gulf war, far from con- 
vincing Israelis and Palestinians 
of the need for peace, in fact 
deepened tbe chasm between 
them. 

Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein became a Palestinian hero' 
and Palestinians applauded Iraqi 
missile attacks on Israel. Israelis 
said this reinforced their argu- 
ment that they cannot trust the 
Palestinians as neighbours in 
peaoe. 

The United States and its allies 
now face tbe task of rehabilitating 
the Palestinians as negotiating 
partners witbont humiliating 
them or seeming to impose a new 
Palestinian leadership, diplomats 
said. 

“Someone bas to generate the 
trust that is needed .... they (the 
Americans) figure they may have 
weeks, not months, to show some 
progress," said one diplomat. 

An official from Egypt, the 
Arab country at the centre of the 
anti-Iraqi alliance, said tiie Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) of Yasser Arafat must 
recognise it had made a mistake 


America’s ‘way of life’ costs U.S. more lives than wars do 


By Berad Dehusmann 

Reuter 

WASHINGTON — The Gulf 
war has underscored a grim fact 
of life in the United States: for 
the past four decades more 
Americans have killed each other 
than have died on the batdefronts 
of foreign wars. 

"It’s outrageous, it’s wrong, 
and it's going to change." Presi- 
dent George Bush declared this 
month after contrasting the mur- 
der rate in the United States — 
by far the highest in the western 
world — with the low toll of the 
war against Iraq. 

“Non- that the shooting has 
stopped overseas, we’ve got 10 


redouble our efforts to silence the 
guns here at home,” Bush told an 
anti-crime confemce. 

If history serves as a guide . that 
goal is likely to prove elusive. 

Over the past four decades, the 
U.S- murder rate has gone up and 
up and up. Now, the United 
States is so far ahead in interna- 
tional murder statistics that it is in 
a dass of its own, with kill rates 
up to 73 times as high as in other 
western countries. 

Even during the wars in Korea 
and Vietnam, prolonged and ma- 
jor conflicts by any standard, 
more Americans wer murdered at 
home than killed in combat 
abroad. 

In the 10 years of U.S. involve- 


ment m Vietnam, murder victims 
in the United States outnum- 
bered American soldiers killed in 
action by roughly four to one. 

During tbe 1950-1953 Korean 
war, more than twice as many 
U.S. citizens wer murdered in tbe 
United States than died in com- 
bat. 

In the week following the De- 
cember 20, 1989, invasion of 
Panama. 28 U.S1 soldiers died. In 
tbe same week, 36 civilians were 
murdered in New York, shot, 
stabbed, and in one case pushed 
out of tbe window of a speeding 
train. 

No other conflict has driven 
home the relative safety of tbe 
military battiefront as dearly as 


tbe Gulf war, won al the cost of 
115 American soldiers killed in 
action and 339 wounded. 

“During the first three days of 
tbe ground offensive, more 
Americans wer killed in some 
American cities than at the entire 
Kuwaiti front,” Bush told police 
officials in Washington. 

“Think of it, one of our brave 
national guardsmen may have 
actually been safer in the midst of 
the largest armoured offensive in 
history than be would have been 
on. the streets of bis home-town.” 

Statistically, most major Amer- 
ican cities were more dangerous 
than the Kuwaiti front in the first 
three days of the ground war. The 
U.S. Defence Department listed 


three killed — one a day. 

In Washington and its suburbs, 
the average daily xnnrder told 
now stands at 1.U per day. New 
York records an average of more 
than five deaths by violence- a 
day. In Los Angeles, 2J a day on 
average are killed. 

In the six months between the 
deployment of die first American 
troops in Saudi Arabia and the 
end of the Gulf war, more than 
10,000 Americans weere mur- 
dered. In 1990, the U.S. murder 
toll exceeded 23,000 a record. 

tatistidans say comparisons be- 
tween victims of war and vidms 
of crime are misleading because 
the circn instances and causes are 


*■ . .v. •• — 

by trying to link the fates of 
Kuwait and of Palestine. 

“Any peace settlement must be 
based on the rights of the Palesti- 
nians, not on the rights of the 
PLO,” he added. 

A western diplomat' said the 
ideal outcome for Washington 
would be Arafat’s replacement 
from within. Otherwise, serious 
peace talks would have to wait 
until he rowed back from his 
pro-Iraqi position and regained 
international credibility. 

It was Israel's consistent refusal 
to negotiate with the PLO which 
led to the breakdown of James 
Baker's last peace initiative 
almost exactly a year ago. 

Hie so-called Baker plan, 
which was also billed as a great 
chance for peace, proposed direct 
talks between the Israeli govern- 
ment and Palestinians from inside 
and outside tbe occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. 

It side-stepped the problem of 
PLO representation by nominat- 
ing Palestinians who were not 
overtly PLO members bat who 
had good naiionjli*; credentials 
and implicit PLO approval. 

Even if the talks had taken 
place, there was no guarantee 
they would have led to an Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied 
territories, a basic Arab demand. 

The most any Israeli govfm- 
ment has ever offered is limited 
Palestinian autonomy, to be fol- 
lowed by talks on a permanent 
solution. *nie Israeli rightwingers 
who dominate tbe government 
oppose withdrawal, at least from 
the West Bank. 

An Israeli government spokes- 
man said on Tuesday that focus- 
ing on the U.N. resolutions call- 
ing for Israeli withdrawal would 
lead to fail nr. Washington and its 
allies see U.N. Resolution 242 
and 338 as tbe basis for any 
settlement. 


so different 

Bnt tbe figures point to deep- 
rooted problems in a society 
steeped in violence and Bush 
drew on the experience of the 
Gulf war to suggest that not all is 
lost in the fight against crime in 
the United States. 

“The kind of moral force and 
national will that freed Kuwait 
city from abuse can free Amer- 
ica's cities from crime," he said. 
“Among the lessons is that in 
furtherance of a widely accepted 
moral value, collective action, r— - 
ceeds.” 

Entire neighbourhoods, the 
president said, were living under 
“the tyranny of fear’’ and must be 
liberated. 
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By Peter Smerdon 

Reuter 

BEIRUT -r- Beirut's Nation- 
al Museam, closed to the 
public but left open to dvU 
war since 1975, exhibits a 
sombre collection of concrete 
blocks and gunmen’s graffiti. 

Dr. Camille Asmar, direc- 
tor of the Antiquities Depart- 
ment, touches a six-foot-high 
rectangular block in the gal- 
lery of colossus with its 
smashed windows and empty 
display cases. 

“It is a ■ sarcophagus , 12th 
century B.C. from Byblos, " 
be said. “And like the others , 
it was too heavy to move to 
safety.*’ 

Asmar looks intently at the 
massive grey block, damp 
from rain foiling through 
shcS boles in the ceding. 

It is as if be can still sec the 
ornate sarcophagus, safe 
within tonnes of poured con- 
crete protecting it from fires, 
shells , bullets and bombs. 

The sandstone museum, a 
landmark on the green line 
battle none dividing Beirut 
for nearly 16 years, is a 
touching but rarefy visited 
casualty of war. 

It’s yellow stone facade 


Beirut’s ruined museum exhibits 
concrete blocks and graffiti 




and the entrance steps axe 
pockmarked by thousands of 
bullet boles. Last year, tank 
tire smashed its black metal 
gates and left the interior 
exposed. 

Inside , a dozen other con- 
crete blocks looking like 
modem sculptures stand in 
die abandoned Gallery of 
Ramses, Hall of Ahiram, 
HaR of Sages, Hall of Sacred 
Dance and the Gallery of the 
Alphabet. 

Deep under several metres 
of concrete lie other sar- 
cophagi, stelae (engraved 
tablets), statues and bas-reliefs 
the museum could not move. 

Two concrete-clad Egyp- 
tian sphinxes from the second 
century B.C. guard the entr- 
ance to the HaR of Ahiram. 

In 1975, most other ex- 
hibits — ranging from prehis- 
toric bone tools to Byzantine 
jewelry — were cached in 
.vaults under the centra / bank 


and other places Asmar re- 
fuses to identify. 

Asmar, 56, worked in the 
restoration department until 
1983 and once as director. 

Asked when the concr e te 
blocks will be opened, he 
sighs. “ There is so much to 
do. Everything was damaged. 
We must fast repair the 
museum building and make it 
secure. 

“Then perhaps we can 
think about what goes into 
the museum 

A visit to the galleries is 
only now possible because 
the Ministry of Tourism be- 
lieves the civil war may be 
over. It allows reporters to 
tour the site in the hope of 
receiving foreign funding for 
reconstruction. 

“We lost a lot/* says 
Asmar. “About 20 per cent 
of deposits were burned or 
destroyed. But look at the 
city centre, the beautiful old 


buiklmg&, the soak. No one 
win rebuild them. " 

The museum was worst hit 
by the latest round of fighting 
— nine months of conflict 
between the Lebanese Force 
(LF) militia and Christian 
troops that ended last 
October. 

“There are international 
agreements that cultural 
buildings should be protected 
in times of war. We bad no 
protection." says Asmar. 

A few mosaics and frescoes 
still occupy the museum, 
where in 1975 the entry fee 
was one Lebanese pound — 
now worth less than one- 
tenth of a U.S. cent due to an 
economic crisis fueled by the 
war. 

Asmar steps out into the 
overgrown garden, full of 
piles of masonry blown off 
the roof, glass and other 
hazards. 

" Careful , there’s an unex- 


ploded shell around here 
somewhere. I forget exactly 
where .*’ He peers over his 


Asmar’s memory for the 
exhibits fails here. He initial- 
ly identities a concrete block 
as another stone coffin. 

“No, it’s not. I remember 
now. This one is a Roman 
altar with an inscription, " he 
says. 

He estimates it will cost at 
least $1 million to repair war 
damage to the museum. 

“S.O.S. ...we need outside 
help. We cannot do it alone,” 
the director says. 

■ Asked whether gunmen 
used the museum as a posi- 
tion or had looted exhibits, 
Asmar seeks to avoid being 
dragged into the conflict. 

*7 can ’t talk about militias. 
I won’t say if they came in. I 
won’t talk about politics. I 
can only talk about the 
museum .” 


Most people long ago for- 
got (he museum, built in 1938 
in the style of an Egyptian 
temple with bulbous col- 
umns. 

To them 'the museum” is 
the adjacent crossing, the 
most famous of several routes 
linking what was Christian 
east Beirut to the mainly 
Muslim west. Snipers fre- 
quently made it a killing 
zone. 

But the rival militiamen on 
both sides of the budding 
disappeared last December 
as part of a peace plan to put 
the greater Beirut area under 
army control for the first 
time. 

“ Please don’t look at 
that,” Asmar says when a 
reporter inspects slogans 
painted on a wad near two 
Roman frescoes. 

“The Baatb (Party) is our 
way and (Syrian President 
Hafez) AJ-Assad is our lead- 
er,” says one, apparently 
painted by a Syrian soldier. 

“Our antiquities are not 
only of Lebanese interest,” 
Asmar says. “They are inter- 
national and range from die 
sarcophagi to the Phoenician 
alphabet. This collection was 
one of the best." 




When ‘toys* play a deadly role 




By dare Pedrkk 

TURIN -r- Officials at the, 
bead offices of MVM prefer to 
describe the company as one 
that h involved in htdnstr£jfr 
design . ' **We ‘ Resign kettles 11 " 
and coffee machines, band- 
bags and suitcases. We even ■ 
designed two watches that are 
now in the Museum of Mod- 
em Art in New York,” said a 
spokeswoman. 

So they did. Bat nine years 
ago, company President 
Mario Moselti decided to 
branch out into another Ge/d, 
one which even the spokes- 
woman concedes is “a rather 
unusual business 

Company officials now 
admit that cleverly faked 
tanks and fighter planes - 
manufactured by MVM are 
almost certainly being used as 
decoys by the Iraqis. The 
life-sized models, made oat of 

wood, metal, papi e r mache 
and fiberglass, are believed to 
have been dotted around at 
strategk: paints in Iraq, to 
draw atitod Are and confine 
analysts who assess bomb 


The MVM catalogue, a glos- 
sy colour brochure sent oat to 
in t erested cDeuts^sbpwg aaod- 
tts of Leopard tanks used by 
NATO, and T55*s used by the 
Soviet Union., 'There are 
P ha nt om Jets, F4'saadF16*s, 
aH of them cunningly crafted 
to look tike the ran thing. 
Prices range thorn between 
$13,509 to 535,750. 

The Turin company also 
makes decoy adsstie laun- 
chers at- $3500 apiece — 
thong* Scud JnfcHfJe laun- 

chers, the spokeswoman 
hastBy points out “Bat they 
(Iraqis) could have adapted 
some of the models,” she 
said. 

MVM declines to reveal the 
names of its- cheats, bat the 
company a dmit s it Is “very 
probable” that Iraq was os- 
tog its models. “We could 
have sold them to someone, 
who then sold them on to 
Iraq said the spokes- 
woman. “Those tanks have 
traveled.” 

UJS. General Cohn Towed, 
chairman of the Joint Cbkfo 
of Staff m the Gulf war, has 
said be believes Iraqi forces 


have made wide use of decays. 
Expats say a good decoy is 
bard to spot brom the air to a 
cursory fft unioati oa of aerial^ 
photographs taken on bomb- 
tog aortaed; Outf skBkd tecto JSl 
akians w o rkin g with compo- 
tors can detect tbe d iffe re n ce. 
The decoy theory could help 
explain how Iraq has man- 
aged to keep part of its a hr- 
force and ntissBe l a unchers 
intact 

Signor MoseBi’s improb- 
able business dates back to 
1982 when, according to the 
company’s spokeswoman, 
“he bad the idea of making 

imlf p t intmf of tanlrc and oft> 

planes.” “The idea was to 
produce Hems whkh would be 
used as toys, ” she explained. 
“As mock-ups for training 
purposes, as a way of saving 
money: $26,750 is no smati 
sum, but It’s certainly a lot 
less than tbe cost of Mowing 
op the real thing.” 

At present, business is 
stow. It was bettor a few years 
ago. StiB, tbe tone at the . 
Turin company is faintly apo- 
logetic. “IT I thought our 
models had been osed hi this 



The Turin-based company MVtid,run by Mario MoseUi and his sister 
Giulia, man ufa ct u res scale models of tanks, fighter planus and mis- 
sile taunchmrs. 


war, I would be very trou- 
bled,^ said the spokeswoman. 



“1 would bate to think that 
people had been risking their 


tires to bomb targets that are 
Just toys JLWorid News Link. 




By Paul Ames 

The Associated Press 

LISBON, Portugal — C£k>u- 
fte Gnlbcnkian is considered 
try many to be the father of 
the Middle East oil industry. 

Fortunately for Portugal’s 
researchers, artists, writers, 
and m usicians , the riches be- 
queathed by the Istanbol- 
bom Armenian are no longer 
based on bis 5-per cent stake 
in Iraqi petroleum. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
tbe subsequent international 
■ embargo against Baghdad 
and the Gulf war provoked 
feats in Lisbon cultural dr- 
efes that tbe vital Bow of 
fends fro m the Goitokjan 
Foundation would be choked 
off 

Gnlbcnkian pioneered oH 
extraction in hte 19th-cen- 
tnry Iraq, then part of the 
Ottoman Empire 

After Turkey’s defeat in 
World War I, be negotiated 
(he division of the Turkish: 
Petroleum Co. among West- 
ern oH tinns. 

h Gulbenitian’s share was a 
tike of tbe company’s capital 
that brought tom a vast per- 
sonal fortune and the nick- 
name “Mr. 5 per cent” . 

When Gnlbcnkian (Bed in 


War unlikely to hurt Gulbenkian 
Foundation built on Iraqi oil 


' 1955, be left most of bis colossal 
wealth to set op a foundation 
promoting “ charitable , artis- 
tic, educational and scientific 
objectives" in PortngaL 
Today, with capital of 210 
billion escudos (S 2.6 totiion), 
the foundation, popularly 
known simply as the Gtft- 
benkian, is the largest of its 
type in Europe. 

To this small nation, the 
legacy was a godsend 
Its donations form a sub- 
stantial part of the supportin 
Portugal for research in 
hea/th, social welfare, educa- 
tion and science and, most, 
importantly, the arts. 

“Portuguese culture 
wouldn’t be what it is today if 
it weren’t for the Gulbenk- 
ian,” said Paula Rego, a lead 
mg Portuguese painter. "I fs 
made all the difference.” 
The Gulbenkian has eased 
fears that tbe Gulf war could 
damage its fortune and phi- 
lanthropic spending. 

Director of oft and gas 
services Mkad Gulbenkian, 
great-nephew of tbe founda- 


tion’s founder, explained that 
the foundation wound down 
its operations in Baghdad af- 
ter the Baatb Party national- 
ised the Iraqi/ Petroleum 
Company in 1972. 

. Today, revenue from oft 
interests based mainly in 
Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates account for only 
shoot 30 per cent of die 
foundation’s income, accord- 
ing to Gulbenkian. 

Most of the Gtdbenkian’s 
money is tied op in a 165- 
btihon-escudo ($127 btilkm) 
investment portfolio. The 
foundation’s business activi- 
ties are managed by Parti- 
cipations and Explorations 
Gup. (Partex), set up by 
Calouste Gulbenkian in 
1988. 

Even if we lose all our 
positions there (m the Gulf) 
it won't make any difference 
to us,” Gulbenkian President 
Jose De Azctcdo Ptntigao 
told the Lisbon weekly Ex- 


Bom in 1869, Calouste 
Gulbenkian became a British 


arizen and fek at home both 
in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

We continued to negotiate 
between European and U.S. 
oft companies and tbe Arab 
states that emerged from the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Before the 1972 natiooa- 
Usation of the Iraq Petroleum 
Go., theGulbenkian directed 
considerable foods to social, ‘ 

educational and cultural pro- 
jects in Iraq. 

"My great-unde would be 
very, very sad about tbe cur- 
rent conflict,” Micael Gul- 
benkian said. 

Azeredo Perdigao, 94, has 
managed the foundation 
since its establishment He 
was Calouste Gulbenkian’s 
lawyer io Portugal where the 
oti king spent bis last 13 years 
after arriving in Lisbon hi 
1942 from war-tom Prance. 

The foundation’s show- 
piece; is a museum contain- 
ing 6,400 pieces that once 
formed Gzdbenkian's private 
collection. 1 hey reflect his 
appreciation of both Eastern 


and European art 

The museum’s Islamic Art 
galleries are an Aladdin's 
cave of Persian carpets, Tur- 
kish ceramics and deticatefy- 
crafted Syrian mosque lamps. 

Elsewhere , there are 
ancient Egyptian sculptures, 
illustrated Bibles from 
medieval Armenia, Chinese 
porcelain dating back to the 
13th century. Paintings in- 
clude major works by 
Rubens, Rembrandt Manet 
and Renoir.' 

The museum complex also 
houses a 1^00-seat concert 
hall, home to the world-class 
Gulbenkian Orchestra, choir 
and ballet There is a library 
and a large gallery for tem- 
porary exhibitions. 

A few metres .away 
through the foundation’s 
landscaped gardens is tbe Gul- 
benkian Modem Art Centre 
containing an unparalleled 
collection of contemporary 
Portuguese painting, and an 
aud it oriu m used mainly - for 
jazz and contemporary music 
performances. 


In addition, the foundation 
fends performances by visit- 
ing musicians and theatres, 
organises important tempor- 
ary exhibitions and supports 
local artists with generous 
grants. 

“They’ve been immensely 
supportive to me,” said 
Rego, who received grants in 
the 1960s. In 1988 her paint- 
ings, which now sell for up to 
20 million escudos 
($150,000), were the subject 

of a major retros p ective ex- 
hibition in the Gtdbenkian's 
mam gallery. 

During 1984-88, founda- 
tion donations totalled 30 bil- 
lions escudos ($230 billion). 

In 1988, 40 per cent of 
donations went to cultural 
projects, 35 per cent to 
education, 14 per cent to 
welfare and 11 per cent to 
science. Portugal received 77 
per cent* of ati allocations. 

The Gulbenkian also 
works in the five Portuguese- 
speaking African nations, 
helping train doctors in Cape 
Verde, build libraries in 
Mozambique and joint 
schoolbooks in Angola. 

The World Armenian 
Community is another major 
beneticiary of Gulbenkian 
support 


The killing 
. ground 

By E. YaghJ 

Ah, if beside the dead 

Slumbered the pain! 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 

Slept with the slain.' 

If tbe grief died ! — But no. 

Death witi not have it so, 

“Before Sedan” — Austin Dobson 
The war had ended. Yousef, a 55 year old Iraqi , sat as a 
local cafe in Baghdad and looked out on the murky waters 
of the Tigris River. His dark eyes smouldered and his 
expression displayed anger . despair , frustration and deep 
pain. To his friend Hani who was sitting beside him, he 
said, “the bombs have finally stopped falling. Our city is 
ravaged and ruined. My family is gone forever and now it 
seems that they have died in vain. I have no more faith in 
anything or anyone anymore for we have been betrayed by 
all humanity." 

His angry eyes met Hani's and in them he found a mirror 
of his own rage and frustration. *7 too. have lost all faith in 
humanity. What is there to live for now?" His friend said 
with bitterness in his voice. “Our homes have been 
destroyed and our wives and children are all dead . " Hani 
picked up his half empty glass of amber tea and proceeded 
to drink. “At least we can probably count ourselves as 
lucky because our children were killed in the Amiriyeh 
bomb shelter and not hideously injured as many other 
children have been from the war. We are still alive, Yousef. 
Perhaps we can help shape our country's future. Drink 
your tea. it’s getting cold." 

But Yousefs tea remained unfinished and ignored. 
Instead his empty glare returned to the Tigris. A throng of 
people milled back and forth carting home huge containers 
of polluted water for their daily needs. Some women with 
piles of laundry balanced on their heads, made their way 
down the banks of the river where they would compare war 
notes with other women while washing their clothes by 
hand. Their feigned laughter taunted Yousef as he remem- 
bered the laughter of his own wife that yet echoed in his 
heart. Under the shrouded sun. some children began to 
scamper out in the jagged streets and soon they began to 
-jump and play in the sullen air. Among the children was a 
boy just about the same age as Yousefs dead son and close 
by was a little girl with freshly plaited hair whose shrill 
juvenile voice pierced Yousefs soul. She was about the 
same age as his daughter who was also dead. 

Near the Tigris, some trees seemed to boast the fact that 
they had escaped pillage and injury. Leaves were forming 
on their branches, hinting the ushering of spring. Some 
birds flew overhead in the gray sky belying the nightmare 
that had recently taken place. “ Indeed , " Yousef thought, 
“spring will be black in Baghdad this year." 

He sighed and with a hea\y spirit said to his friend . 
“Come on Hani. Let’s go for a walk. / can’t just sit here 
thinking of the past . " 

So they both got up and one of the two men paid for the 
tea. Yousef pushed his hands in his pockets and bent bis 
head as the friends sauntered. His shoulders slumped. He 
kicked at some rocks with his shoes and said, “Let’s go 
back to my house for a while. We can listen to the news 
before supper 

■ Hani agreed. Thpy.t^en ma<je. their way through the 
. broken, streets and caufUgus crowds,, past the souq where 
■vendors had spread! Q^sortmepf- vegetables and fruits 
along war sunken sidewalks. There was a green leafy smell 
that mixed with the odor of the fruits but Yousef paid no 
attention. He didn't care for food. It was as tasteless as bis 
life appeared to be. “If only we hadn ' t taken our families to 
tbe shelter , they might still be alive today, ” he said guiltily. 
“Why are we being punished? What has the occupation of 
Kuwait got to do with innocent Iraqi women and children? 
What did our babies do to deserve -such vicious murder?" 

“As you said, you can’t just keep thinking of the past. 
Yes, we’ve lost everything. The cemeteries are full of 
women babies and elderly who were all innocent victims of 
tbe American-led bombing. But what has meant to be has 
now become. We can ’t change anything. All our fears and 
anger won’t bring our families back again. ” Hani said in a 
tone that appeared to half plead and half order. “We took 
our families to the shelter io protect them from the bombs 
while we stayed outside to protect our homes. We couldn't 
have known that they were going to perish!" 

Yousefs wounded eyes met his friends. Hh wavy black 
hair was tousled and windblown . Some gray hair had begun 
to weave itself through the black strands, giving him a 
distinguished look. V If only I had been able to kiss them ati 
good-bye. I didn’t know at the time I’d never see them 
again. The world has deserted us. I'll never have faith in 
human beings again!" 

As they talked, they slowly walked pas. a hospital where 
many of tbe bombing casualties had been taken. Their 
moans and groans tilled the stagnant air. Yousef shot out in 
anger, “Our hospitals are full of injured and dying. The 
stench of death is everywhere. I curse those responsible for 
our disasters. May Bush be forever tortured for all the 
misery he has inflicted on us!” 

After a short while they came to their own demolished 
neighbourhood. Hani’s house was buried in a rubble of twisted 
iron and powdered bricks. He spent his lonely nights in Yousefs 
house which was still partly standing. Outside Yousefs abode, a 
single rose busb was still growing unharmed as though there had 
□ever been a war. Yousef felt himself pulled to it. A small pink 
flower was budding on one of the thorny branches. With tears in 
his eyes, Yousef said, “This was the bush that my wife planted a 
few years ago. She’s dead. Your wife's dead. All our children 
have died too, but the rose bush still lives!" 

"An excellent sign of life. Yousef. Perhaps it seems to be a 
contradiction to the reality of our dead beloved. Nevertheless, 
we’ve got to clean the rubble out of your house. We’ll rebuild the 
rest of your house and then we can build a new one for me. There 
is much yet to live for. You’ll see. God gave us both the gift of 
life, possibly to help reconstruct a new Iraq and a new and better 
future for our people." 

During the conversation, they entered Yousefs damaged 
home. His children’s toys were still scattered on the floor. His 
family’s portrait was still hanging on the wall. He turned his face 
quickly when he saw their haunting faces staring at him. The two 
friends sat down on chain in the living room. Yousef flicked on 
the Japanese made radio and they both intently listened to the 
latest news. 

After a period of long silence, Yousef muttered, “for the past 
six weeks we have been living in a killing ground where we were 
like sheep herded fof slaughter. Now America and its allies are 
calling this .war a great victory for themselves and a humiliating 
defeat for us. But we haven’t been defeated Hani! We fought 3(J 
countries and we lasted for 42 days without any outside help. We 
dealt some forceful blows ourselves on our enemies and let them 
know we are people to reckon with. There is no defeat, but only 
victory. In death we will begin a new life and yes. my friend, in the 
silence of our torture and painful tomorrows, we will rebuild our 
lives and the future of a new Iraq!” In his eyes shone a glimmer of 
hope as he continued, “Bush is intoxicated with his power. He has 
prepared armies and material resources against us and God’s holy 
plan, but such schemes will be Bush’s own undoing: He cannot 
prevail against God. Righteousness will overcome evil. We shall 
overcome our transgressors one day!" 


J 
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THIS WEEK IN HISTORY 


Thursday, March 14 

1917 — China severs di- 
plomatic relations with Ger- 
many in World War I. 

1957 — Eoka offers to 
suspend terrorist activities on 
O prus if Archbishop Makur- 
ios is released. 

1965 — Israel's cabinet 
formally approves establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations 
with IV’esf Germany. 

1973 — United States re- 
laxes embargo on arms ship- 
ments to Pakistan and India. 

1976 — Egypt's President 
Anwar Sadat asks parliament 
to cancel treaty with Soviet 
Union, charging that Moscow 
failed to provide arms that 
had been promised. 

1978 — Israeli troops in- 
vade Lebanon on mission 
Israel says is designed to 
\ “ root out" commando bases. 

1987 — At least 12 people 
arc killed in escalated Com- 
munist insurgency in Philip- 
pines with congressional elec- 
tions almost two months 
away. 

1988 — /ran and /raq 
unleash missiles on each 
other's capitals as so-called 
"war of the cities" erupts. 

1990 — Fire causes exten- 
sive damage to plant in Rab- 
ta. Libya, which U.S. 
charged was producing che- 
mical weapons. 

Friday , March 15 

44 B.C. — Roman dictator 
Julius Caesar is assassinated. 

1560 — Huguenot con- 
spiracy at Amboise fails to 
rescue King Francis II of 
France from Guise factions, 
and Prince of Goode subse- 
quently is imprisoned by the 
Duke of Guise. 

1603 — Samuel de Cham- 
plain. French navigator and 
explorer, sails for the new 
world. 

1776 — U.S. Congress 
resolves that authority of 


British crown should be sup- 
pressed. 

1874 — France assumes 
protectorate over central In- 
dochina region of Annam. 
which breaks off vassalage of 
China. 

1894 — France and Ger- 
many agree on boundaries 
between French Congo and 
Cameroons. 

1903 — British conquest of 
northern Nigeria is complete. 

1916 — U.S. force of 
12.000 soldiers under Gener- 
al J. Pershing is ordered to 
Mexico to caprure revolu- 
tionary leader Pancho Villa. 

1921 — Ruanda. East 
Africa, is ceded to Britain by 
Belgium. 

1943 — Japanese planes 
attack Darwin, Australia, in 
World War 11. 

1962 — U.S. military 
training personnel in South 
Vietnam exchange fire with 
communist guerrilla forces. 

1969 — Fighting breaks 
out between Soviet and 
Chinese forces along border 
of those two nations. 

1973 — U.S. and Soviet 
envoys begin fourth round of 
SALT talks in Vienna. Au- 
stria. on limiting arms. 

1987 — Bomb explodes on 
railway bridge in southern 
India, sending passenger 
train crashing into river bed, 
killing at least 22 people. 

1988 — Israeli authorities 
impose travel ban on Palesti- 
nians in occupied territories. 

1989 — Soviet Union's 
President Mikhail Gorbachev 
calls for rapid measured to 
ease chronic Soviet food 
shortages. 

1990 — Iraq executes Lon- 
don-based newspaper repor- 
ter after closed-trial convic- 
tion for spying. 

Saturday , March 16 

1521 — Portuguese navi- 
gator Ferdinand Magellan 
reaches Philippine islands. 


1527 — Mogul Emperor 
Barbar defeats Hindu con- 
federacy at Kanwanha. India. 

1534 — England severs all 
relations with Roman Catho- 
lic papacy. 

1690 — France’s King 
Louis XIV sends troops to 
Ireland to fight for King 
James U. 

1812 — Austria . in 

alliance with France, agrees 
to provide army for Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

1844 — Greece adopts 
constitution with two cham- 
bers. 

1851 — Spanish Con- 
cordat with papacy, whereby 
Catholicism becomes sole 
faith in Spain and church 
gains control of education 
and the press. 

1906 — Japan nationalises 
its railways. 

1917 — Russia's Tsar 
Nicholas II abdicates and 
Prince George Lvov, Paul 
Milivkov and Alexander 
Kerensky form ministry. 

1922 — Britain recognises 
Kingdom of Egypt under 
Fuad /, with joint Anglo- 
Egyptian sovereignty over 
Sudan. 

1934 — Rome protocols 
signed between Italy. Austria 
and Hungary to form Danu- 
bian Bloc against Little En- 
tente of Czechoslovakia, 
Romania and Yugoslavia. 

1935 — Germany repudi- 
ates disarmament clauses of 
Versailles Treaty that ended 
World War I. 

1945 — Japanese resist- 
ance to U.S. assault on Iwo 
Jima in Pacific comes to end 
in World War II. 

1987 — Torrential rains 
and mudslides in Tadzhikis- 
tan. Soviet Union, destroy 
dam. killing 19 people and 
leading 9 others missing. 

1989 — Guerrillas sabot- 
age electricity Poles and stage 
hit-run attacks in campaign to 
disrupt forthcoming pres- 
idential election in El Sal- 
vador. 


1990 —■ Hours after his 
inauguration to a streng- 
thened presidency, Mikhail 
Gorbachev persuades Soviet 
parliament to tone down re- 
solution invalidating Lithua- 
nian declaration of independ- 
ence. 

Sunday, March 17 

1649 — England’s parlia- 
ment abolishes House of 
Lords. 

1658 — Royalist conspira- 
cy is discovered in England. 

1776 — American revoiu- 
donaries force British to 
evacuate Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1813 — Prussia's 
Frederick WiJiiam IIS de- 
clares war on France. 

1848 — Revolution under 
Daniele Manin begins in 
Venice, Italy. 

1860 — Second Maori War 
breaks out in New Zealand. 

1888 — Britain establishes 
protectorate over Sarawak on 
Borneo. ■ 

1921 — Poland’s constitu- 
tion is established. 

1948 — Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands and 1 
Luxembourg sign Brussels \ 
Treaty for 50-year alliance 
against armed attack in 
Europe, and economic , social \ 
and military cooperation. 

1962 — Soviet Union ac- \ 
crises United States of fight- 
ing "undeclared war" in Viet- 
nam and demands removal of 
American military forces 
there. 

1973 — Cambodian Air 
Force officer steals plane and 
bombs presidential palace in 
Phnom Penh, missing Presi- 
dent Lon Nol but killing at 
least 20 people. 

1977 — Angolan troops 
invading Zaire take impor- 
tant copper mining centre of 
Kolwezi. 

By The. Associated Press 
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Beggars keep their skills 
sharp in Asia’s teeming cities 


By BW Tarrant 
Reuter 

CALCUTTA — A young girl 
covered in dust thrusts a baby 
clad only in a dirty T-shirt at 
the taxi window. 

“No momma, no pappa ,** 
she pleads , her face crum- 
pling on the verge of tears. 

“Don’t give to her, she'll 
just give it to her father for 
hooch,” the Calcutta cab 
driver growis to his pas- 
senger. 

A boy with no hands or 
feet dumps along on all fours 
on wooden blocks in front of 
the Grand Hotel in Calcutta, 
a begging bowl gripped in his 
teeth. Surprisingly agile , he 
keeps pace with pedestrians 
until they dig into their pock- 
ets for change. 

Across Asia, a vast under- 
ground community of filthy 
children . fingerless lepers, 
the blind and crippled, luna- 
tics and thieves, ascetics and 
pretenders roam crowded 
dties begging for handouts. 

They can prick your consci- 
ence. 

But familiarity sometimes 
breeds contempt. 

The impulse to bestow 
charity is tempered by seeing 
the same wretches on the 
same street comers day after 
day , knowing some may be 
practising the tricks of the 
beggar's trade. 

Rent-a-baby is one ruse. “J 
send them (the babies) back 
to their parents in the after- 
noon and give them about a 
third of my income , " said one 


woman who is a fixture at a 
major Jakarta intersection. 

She said she co/Zecrs 
abouut 6.000 rupiah a day 
($3.25), about twice the aver- 
age daily income of Indone- 
sians. 

A Sikh army officer, be- 
sieged in his car by beggars at 
a Punjab railway crossing in 
north India, delivered a spi- 
rited lecture on contraception 
to a woman armed with a 
recently-born infant. 

“Of course, it's not hers, “ 
he remarked cheerfully to his 
passengers. “I see her often. 
She always has a 10-day-old 
baby. “ 

Social workers in New De- 
lhi say the borrowed babies 
are sometimes sedated by lac- 
ing their milk with opium so 
they'll sleep through a shift 
on the beggar's beat. 

Some teenagers have be- 
come adept at the art of 
disguising limbs so that they 
look tike cripples. 

Tucking a leg up into a pair 
of baggy pants or a sarong 
and daubing themselves with 
dirt, they crawl piteously up 
to cars waiting at traffic 
tights. 

“But we rarely use this ’ 
trick any more, since the 
police often chase os/’ said 
Rachmat, a 13-year-old 
Jakarta resident. 

“If I look healthy, nobody 
will give me money. I'd 
rather hide one of my arms to 
attract them — and still be 
able to run away when secur- 
ity officers chase me” he said. 

Begging can be profitable 


for bogus beggars as well as 
for. the genuinely destitute. 

Pakistani beggars earn ab- 
out 7,000 rupees ($316) a 
month, more than newly- 
graduated doctors or en- 
gineers, the Society for the 
Eradication of Social Evils 
said in a recent survey. 

“Many beggars have saving 
accounts said Sheikh AH 
Mohammad, a bank official 
in Karachi. 

But social workers say 
most beggars are genuinely in 
need. 

Beggary often has a reli- 
gious dispensation. In Hindu- 
ism, followed by three-quar- 
ters of India’s 850 million 
people , giving alms is dhar- 
ma, or retigious duty. 

In holy towns tike Benares 
and Ayodhya along the 
Ganges River, Indians on pil- 
grimages wiiiiugiy support 
thousands of sadhus, elderly 
men and women who have 
/enounced the world to roam 
temple-lined streets seeking 
enlightenment. 

Christians and Mu slims are 
also encouraged by their reli- 
gion to give charity to the 
poor and afflicted. 

“ Beggary thrives because 
people think they'll go to 
heaven by giving alms, ” said 
social worker Sbabida Jameel 
in Karachi. 

In the Bangladeshi hill 
town of Chittagong last May, 
32 people were trampled to 
death when thousands of beg- 
gars stampeded for free 
clothes and cash handouts. 

Distributing clothes and 


money io the poor is a tradi- 
tion in Muslim Bangladesh 
before Eid Al Fitr, which 
marks the end of the fasting y 
month or Ramadan. 

In Manila , beggars Bock to 
major churches. 

“On Wednesday they’re in 
one church south of Manila 
where there are a lot of peo- 
ple fulfilling retigious obliga- 
tions said Social Welfare 
Ministry spokeswoman Tess 
Padua. “On Friday they go to 
Quiapo Church in the city 
centre for the same reason. ” 

Christmas brings out sea- 
sonal beggars in the Philiip- 
pines. 

Street children run from 
car to car singing snatches of 
carols for loose change. Turn 6 
them down and the holy 
songs may abruptly change to 
obscenities. 

“ Some make it a profes- 
sion, but nobody has really 
come out (and proved) that 
there are begging syndi- 
cates,” Padua said. 

But beggary rings , some- 
times linked to organised 
prostitution, operate in 
Karachi, Bombay and other 
dties , soda! workers say. 

Children in India have 
been kidnapped by such 
rings. 

“Sometimes bones in their 
hands or feet are broken and 
twisted so they will be depen- 
dent on the gangs and un- 
suited for other work, ” said 
Meenu Patras, a social work- 
er for a Christian fellowship . 
in Delhi. * 


By Doug Mellgren 
The Associated Press 
OSLO, Norway — Norwe- 
gians have been miffed for 
centuries about Christopher 
Columbus stealing credit 
from Leif Ericsson for dis- 
covering the New World.- 
But a Norwegian maritime 
history writer said Tuesday tt 
really makes no difference 
because Columbus may have 
been Norwegian. 

Tor Busch Sannes does not 
claim to have definitive 
proof. Instead, he cites a 
series of coinddences, histor- 
ical fact and imaginative in- 
terpretation he hopes histo- 
rians will investigate further. 

His book , “Christopher 
Columbus — a European 
from Norway?” suggests that 
Columbus was a Norwegian 
nobleman named Christ- 
opher Bonde who discovered 
America in 1477. not in 1492. 

Columbus actually under- 
took a voyage north of Ice- 
land in 1477, according to the 
World Book Encydopedia. 
Sannes argues that voyage 
could have reached Canada 
or New England 15 years 
before Columbus laid anchor 
in the West Indies in 1492. 

“America is getting ready 
to celebrate the 500th 
anniversary (of Columbus' 
discovery) 15 years too late, " 


Historian: 
Columbus may have 
been Norwegian 


said Sannes. 

The book has generated 
considerable news coverage, 
skepticism and amusement in 
Norway. Some see it as be- 
lated revenge for overlooking 
the Viking seafarer Erics- 
son's discovery of North 
America nearly 500 years 
earlier. 

Many Norwegians believe 
Ericsson was one of their 
countrymen. But historians 
believe he was actually bom 
in Iceland of a Norwegian 
father. 

Knut Utstein Kloster, the 
millionaire shipowner who 
funded Sannes’ work, said he 
didn't know whether Col- 
umbus was a Norwegian, and 
neither did Sannes. “ But ihis 
is an exciting story that 
should inspire researchers 
and others to carry on work 
with the theory , " he said. 

“Circumstantial evidence 
cannot be considered defini- 
tive proof,” agreed Sannes. 
“But I hope. that the possibil- 


ity will be seriously resear- 
ched by historians. ” 

Sannes* publisher, Norsk 
Maritimt Forlag A.S., print 
about two books a year, 
mainly on maritime history. 

History books generally 
say Columbus was bom in 
1451, the son of an impover- 
ished weaver from Genoa, 
Italy, named Domenico and 
his wife Suzanna. 

Historians dispute the de- 
tails of the explorer’s clouded 
childhood. Several countries 
— including Spain, Portugal 
and Italy — claim him as a 
native son. Sannes said the 
historical evidence could just 
as easily lead to a conclusion 
that Columbus was bom in 
Norway. 

“ The most convincing evi- 
dence was Columbus’ coat of 
arms,” said Sannes. In the 
posixion designating a 
father's lineage, it bears an 
emblem indendcai to that 
used by the Bonde family, he 
said. 


Sannes said Columbus’ 
father could have been a 
member of the noble Bonde 
family who he believes Bed to 
Italy in the 1400s to avoid 
persecution in Norway. 

Sannes cited other bits of 
evidence: Columbus never 
wrote in Italian’, be called 
- himself a foreigner in south- 
ern Europe and he was de- 
scribed in some biographies 
as tali, fair and blue-eyed, 
typical Nordic characteristics. 

“/ believe what I wrote,” 
Sannes said at a news confer- 
ence to introduce the book, 
which is being translated into 
English. “There is nothing in 
history to show he was not 
bom in Norway.” 

The book suggests that 
Columbus was invited to join 
the 1477 Iceland expedition 
because he learned to saB in 
Nordic waters as a Norwe- 
gian youngster in Nordfjord, 
on Norway's midwestem 
coast . 

Nordfjord's mayor. Nils R. 
Sandal, is skeptical of such 
theories. “ I think we'll drag 
our 5.et for a while before 
raising any Columbus monu- 
ments in Nordfjord, ” he said, 
adding jokingly that town re- 
sidents should search their 
attics for any Norwegian-Jan- 
guage letters written by Col- 
umbus. 




U.S . agency ends international 


AIDS-vaccine collaboration 


CHICAGO (AP) — U.S. 
officials baited the longest- 
running collaborative search 
for an AIDS vaccine because 
a French scientist working 
with a top U.S. AIDS resear- 
cher allegedly ignored rules 
for human-subject research, 
a newspaper has reported. 

Under tightened restric- 
tions, the National Institute 
of Health halted the col- 
laboration between Dr. 


Robert C. Gallo and French 
immunologist Dr. Daniel 
Zagury. the Chicago Tribune 
reported in Sunday editions. 

A National Institute of 
Health report obtained by 
the Tribune alleges Zagury 
injected 10 children in Zaire 
with a trial vaccine made 
with samples of the AIDS 
virus isolated in Gallo's 
laboratory, the paper said. 

Zagury used the pretense 


the vaccine would be used on 
Monskeys to obtain the 
AIDS virus samples , accord- 
ing to the report. 

The new restrictions pre- 
clude any NIH scientist ffom 
continuing to work with Zag- 
ury and the various institu- 
tions in France and Zaire 
with which he is affiliated, 
the newspaper said. 

The NIH report details the 
restrictions, which also bar 


Gallo and other scientists in 
the National Cancer Insti- 
tute's division of cancer etiol- 
ogy from conducting human- 
subject research with any 
other foreign scientists. 

The new rules, set last 
month, were prompted by 
what the report called the 
“ apparent inadequacy of 
NTH'S system to insure pro- 
tections for human subjects a 
in foreign settings.” 
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Omar Sharif — movie idol and philosopher 
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Omar Sharif 

By Katia Sabet 

CAIRO — Awarded the 
Grand Prix of the Nile at the 
recent 14th Cairo Film Fes- 
tival, Omar Sharif waiked to 
the mikes and then emotion 
took over: The movie idol 
who has spent decades in 
front of international camer- 
as playing the most dashing 
and romantic characters was 
overwhelmed. Tears and a 
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bout of shyness kept him 
from uttering more than a 
few words of thanks for the 
prize that rewards a long and 
prestigious career. 

Outside the movie world . 
Omar Sharif, once intro- 
duced as the man every 
Egyptian would like to be. 
offers just as rich a character 
as he does on the big screen 
— all poise and charisma. 
The scene is a bustling cafe in 
a Eve-star hotel. Seated with 


bis back to the room, which is 
full of tourists and busy wai- 
ters, be is making a vain 
attempt not to be noticed by 
several middle-aged women 
who are dearly dying to ask 
him for his autograph. 

Question: Omar Sharif, 
does it irritate you at all to 
have such a famous face and 
to be recognised wherever yon 
go? 

Answer: “ Not at ail. It was 
my choice to become an 
actor , which is after all a 
career in which exhibitionism 
plays a strong role and a job 
where success can only be 
measured by the fact that 
people recognise you. I like 
being recognised. I’d be a 
hypocrite if I said anything 
different. I think I'll be very 
sad when no one recognises 
me anymore or asks for my 
autorgraph. and I’ll probably 
regret all those autographs 
that I’ve refused to sign in rhe 
past. ” 

Q: Has it never bothered 
yon? 

A: “Yes, it does sometimes 
irritate me... when I want to 
have a quiet dinner with 
someone, when I want to 
chat without being continual- 
ly interrupted by people com- 
ing up to say hello — which 
they always do very char- 
mingly, by the way. Most of 
all, it bothers me in my pri- 
vate life. It is very hard to 
End someone who is pre- 
pared to live with a person 
who is perpetually being 
approached by complete 
strangers . " 


Q: Was that the reason for 
your separation from Faten 
ffamama ( a movie star in her 
own right and Sharif’s ex- 
wife)? 

A: “No. It was our lifestyle 
that caused us to part. When 
I did Lawrence Of Arabia 
and became internationally 
famous, my work forced me 
to travel worldwide. Faten. 
on the other hand, stayed 
behind in Egypt to pursue her 
own career. We hardly ever 
saw each other, and it is very 
bard for a marriage to survive 
physical separation. ” 

Q: But Faten followed you to 
Paris. 

A: “That’s true. We tried. 
You see , we never argued or 
had rows. We did try, but it 
just didn't work.” 

Q: Would you say that your 
relationship with Faten was 
the most important of your 
entire life? 

A: *’ 'Definitely. . because it 
has been the only real one. It 
has to have been the most 
important , I never gave again 
that much to a relationship. ” 

Q: Did you have a happy 
childhood? 

A: “ Extremely happy. My 
parents adored each other 
and adored their children. I 
think you can count yourself 
very lucky in life — and it’s 
something that happens very- 
rarely — if you have both 
parents, and if those parents 
love each other. You need to 
have both, for different 
reasons. ” 

Q: Your childhood and 
adolescent years seem to have 


been more closely linked with 
Alexandria than with Cairo. 

A: *7 was bom in Alexan- 
dria, then I left when I was 4 
years old. But emotionally 1 
was very closely tied to the 
place. We always spent our 
summers there.” 

Q: When you were at Vic- 
toria College, in Cairo, did 
yon already have some idea 
that you would one day be 
famous? 

A: “I was sure of it. And 
my friends, my teachers, 
were sure of it as well. I was 
very clever at school... I 
acted a lot at colleee and 1 
enjoyed it a great deal. ” 

Q: So you bad already 
chosen your future career? 

A: “Yes. in spite of my 
leachers who wanted me to 
go into sciences. I was very 
good at math and physics and 
my teachers thought I should 
do something in that Eeld. 
Then there was my mother. 
Lots of mothers are ambi- 
tious for their children, but 
mine was particularly so. She 
was very tough with me — 
very gentle, but at the same 
Erne, very tough. She gave 
me a hiding every lime I did 
something that she consi- 
dered fell short of perfec- 
tion. ” 

Q: You don’t look the type 
of person to have bad hidings 
as a child. 

A: “Oh yes. it used to 
happen virtually every day. I 
adore my mother. We have a 
very close relationship. And 
yet she used to give me a 
hiding verv often, with her 


slipper. It didn’t hurt that 
much. As long as it was my 
mother handing it out. I 
could take it. My father never 
raised a Eager to me. but 
when he was angry with me it 
hurt far more. 1 would rather 
have had a hiding than see 
that angry expression on my 
father's face. ” 

O' Can you say that you are 
satisfied with what you have 
achieved with your life so far? 

A: “Of course nor. 1 don't 
think anyone is ever satisfied 
with what they have done 
with their lives' It’s practical- 
ly a mathematical impossibil- 
ity to be satisfied, because 
that would mean that there is 
no tomorrow. ” 

Q: I wasn’t speaking about 
tomorrow. I asked you a 
question what had to do with 
the past. 

A: "You are wrong. The 
past has no limits. It is linked 
to the future. Tomorrow is 
part of the past. Yesterday 
was the tomorrow of the day 
before yesterday. . . 1 have no 
past, because / can see my 
past in the present and in the 
future. I can’t be satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the past be- 
cause it is part of my life, 
which is continuing. The only 
time I will be able to judge 
whether I am satisfied or. 
dissatisfied with my life will 
be at the moment of my 
death, and I sincerely hope 
that I will not know before- 
hand when I am about to 
die. ” 

Q: Some believe that it is 
possible to make an assess- 


ment of one’s past. 

A: “To make an assess- 
ment, it must be finished. But 
in life, nothing is finished 
because what you would de- 
fine as “finished” does in fact 
con tinue to ha ve a very 
strong influence on the per- 
son you are... One’s memor- 
ies are part of one's very life. 
But even events that you 
don 't remember are in there 
somewhere, whether you like 
it or not.” 

Q: And what if memories 
change? For example, things 
that once made you happy but 
which you now recall with 
boredom, or even disgust. 

A: “No. 7 never feel dis- 
gust. And I’m never bored. ” 

Q: That is wbat I would call 
— with your permission — a 
positive assessment. 

A: “ Not at all. There are 
lots of things in my life that I 
would have done differently. 
But at the time, there was no 
question of that, given the 
sum of my experiences at that 
moment. You see. 1 am a 
strong believer in destiny, 
even though I am also a 
Cartesian by nature.” 

Q: You are quire an un- 
usual mixture of eastern 
thought and Western culture. 

A: “That is why i cannot 
live in Egypt. (The actor 
makes his home in Paris.) I 
would miss a certain cultural 
lifestyle to which / have be- 
come accustomed — the 
theatre, the opera, concerts. 
conversations. I have a small 
circle of friends. We have 
dinner together, and we dis- 


cuss topics which Irfigsgff 

Q: What kinds or toajo ? 

A: “Music, for exarmj 
The opera. We see all' fa 
operas. My three closgtf 
friends are crazy about mu§i£ 
and are philosophy teacher* - 
I, myself, have no grounding 
in the subject, bur is it really 
necessary to have formal 
training? Philosophy is a sub- 
ject which exists and doesn't 
exist. In my opinion, a good 
philosophical question would 
be: "Can one learn phi- 
losophy?” 

Q: What effect has being a 
grandfather bad on you? Do 
you feel like a grandfather , 
deep inside? 

A: “I don't know vvhaf it 
means to feel like j grand- 
father “ deep inside. “"Were 
back to philosophy again. I 
know that I ha\e an adorable 
small child who is my grand- 
child. I play with him. 1 love 
him. I also feel a certain — 
how can I put it? — a certain 
sense of pride seeing that 
continuity. Without doubt, 
there is a great deal of selfish- 
ness involved in all this.” 

As the sun sinks behind rhe 
Great Pyramid in a perfect 
picture postcard scene. Omar 
Sharif flashes a big smile. For 
the umpteenth time, a tourist 
hands him an autograph book 
to be signed. Sharif obliges 
with impeccable grace. And 
it occurs that the best role of 
his entire career would be 
Sharif playing Sharif on the 
big screen — World News 
Link. 




Mean streets of New York give Miss Saigon star the jitters 




• By Rene Pastor 

Reuter 

MANILA — The prospect of 
topping the bill on Broadway 
in the hit musical Miss Saigon 
does not make. Lea Salonga 
nervous in the least. What 
really gives her the jitters is 
the thought of being mugged 
on New York’s mean streets. 

Salonga, a perky 19-year- 
old Filipina wbo won the 
Laurence Olivier Award for 
best’ actress for her portrayal 
of a Vietnamese prostitute in 
Miss Saigon in London’s West 
End, leapt and screamed for 
joy after winning the role on 
Broadway. 

Excited as she was about 
working there , reports of 
rapes in Central Park and 
lurid accounts of muggings in 
the city’s Graffiti-covered 
subways made Salonga uneasy 
about going. 

“If I find out that it is what 


they tell me it is ... then I 
don’t want to work in New 
York.” she said , shortly be- 
fore flying there with her 
mother. Jjg&ya, for the start . 
of febearsalS. ’* '• r 

“J will pretty much ask for 
car service because J am 
afraid of (going around the 
city).” she said. “ I’m just 
there to work. Anyway, I’m 
not going to be there for 
ever. ” 

Miss Saigon, which has 
already notched up a record 
$30 million in advance ticket . 
sales , is scheduled to open in 
Broadway on April 11. 

Salonga. who started her 
acting career at the age of 
seven, is looking forward to 
the fresh challenge that 
Broadway will offer her. But 
she is still a little concerned 
about lingering resentment 
from U.S. actresses she did 
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out of a job by retaining the strange men paw you an 
lead role of Kim — the part slobber over you and area 


that projected her to stardom. 

She was only able to join 
the show when the American 
Actors ’ Union , equity , 
granted her- permission to per- 
form dir Broadway after & 
bitter battle waged by Miss 
Saigon producer Cameron 
MacKintosh. 

“It’s not my fault that I was 
taken. I never expected to get 
it in New York. I thought it 
was going to be London and 
that was it. ” she said. 

She shrugs off criticism that 
her role as a hooker who falls 
in love with a U.S. serviceman 
in the Vietnam War , gets pre- 
gnant and commits suicide 
perpetuates a stereotype of 
Asian women as prostitutes or 
servants. 

*7 don't think so. Viet- 
namese girls were doing that 
out of need and not out of 
want. It’s not fun having 
strange men paw you and 
slobber over you and treat 


you like dirt.” Salonga said, 
relaxing at home in the Philip- 
pines. 

“I think were just por- 
traying what really happened 
\ in Vietnam. Asian women 
.have to be- very strong — 
stronger than a lot of men 
would care to admit,” she 
said. 

The problem, she believes, 
is that men fail to understand 
women. “If only men could 
give birth , then they'd know 
what real pain is. The male 

ego is so big,” she said. 

“I don’t think men would 
readily sacrifice their fives for 
their children the way women 
do.” 

Salonga has yet to make 
such a sacrifice herself, but 
she had to give up plans of 
becoming a doctor when she 
was chosen to play the role of 
Kim in the musical in London 
last year. 


When she returned home to 
the Philippines to spend the 
Christmas holidays with her 
family and do a series of 
benefit concerts in Manila, 
.■Filipinos mobbed her as a 
heroine. 

Despite the adulation, she 
was angry at accusations that 
success and the faint British 
accent she acquired in Lon- 
don had turned her into a 
snob. 

“It’s frustrating. ” she snap- 
ped, eyes narrowing in dis- 
gust. “It upsets me. it angers 
me, it makes me sad. That 
people you don’t even know 
or you otherwise trust would 
still be ( making such accusa- 
tions) is beyond me.” 

“ She is too trusting. People 
think she's mature after hear- 
ing her speak, bur she’s still a 
bit naive,” her mother said. 
“That’s why she liked London 
— because nobody bothered 
her there.” 



(From loft to right: Jonathan -Rryce, Simon Bowman and Lea 
Salonga in Miss Saigon). 




Hollywood’s dream machine 
bankrolled by Dutch dollars 


The ‘Girl From Ipanema ’ 
goes to * Second Nation ’ 
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By Cynthia Osterman 

Reuter 

ROTTERDAM — Holly- 
wood may grab all the gla- 
mour in die movie business, 
but Rotterdam bolds the 
purse strings. 

Improbable though it may 
seem , the gritty Dutch port is 
home to the biggest banker in 
the independent film world. 

Financier Frans Afman 
first crossed paths with tinsel- 
town by chance two decades 
ago. Since then be has back- 
ed about 500 movies to be- 
come the moneyman behind 
a score of Hollywood block- 
busters. 

His credits range from 
Rocky and Platoon to Dances 
With Wolves which has just 
collected 12 Oscar nomina- 
tions. 

For most of his Ghn financ- 
ing career , Afinan’s base of 
operations has been Credit 
Lyonnais Bank Nederland 
NV (CLBN), a subsidiary of 
the huge French bank 

Industry analysts estimate 
the Dutch unit has more than 
SI billion in outstanding 
loans to independent film- 
makers, who work outside 
Hollywood’s seven estab- 


lished studios. 

Afman, 57, is a lawyer by 
training wbo works in a non- 
descript building on Rotter-, 
dam’s main street. His mod- 
est office is an unlikely ’set- 
ting for a movie mogul. 

Stacks of papers litter bis 
desk, while posters of past 
projects, including Superman 
and The Name Of The Rose,- 
fine the walls. 

With bis gleaming bald 
pate and ruddy cheeks, Af- 
man looks the model of the 
stolid Dutch burgher and he 
takes pains to dispel the im- 
age of film financing as a 
fly-by-night venture. 

“This is not any more risky 
than any other business , if 
you do it well. You should 
apply the basic banking prin- 
ciples and never get carried 
away with the romance of it, ” 
he said. 

In the 1970s independent 
films were sometimes preca- 
rious ventures. But these 
days they are often the work 
of production companies that 
are industry forces in their 
own right and account for 
about half of Hollywood's 
annual output. 

CLBN calculates it lends 
money to one in five major 


U.S. films and is the biggest 
in the business of bankrolling 
independents, ahead of 
America’s Chemical Bank. 

“As far as financing inde- 
pendents go, they are the 
leader and the most know- 
ledgeable,” said Roger 
Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of Carolco Pictures , one 
of the biggest independent 
movie companies and a ma- 
jor Afman client. 

Afman’s first brush with 
Hollywood came during a 
business trip to the United 
States in 1972 and a chance 
meeting with producer Dino 
De Laurentiis. 

At the time Afman was 
working for a little-known 
Dutch bank called 
Slavenburg’s and De Laurea- 
tes was trying to break Holly- 
wood’s hold on the spon- 
sorship and copyrights for 
virtually all major movies. 

Afman saw an opportunity 
to marry his financial en- 
gineering to a new market 
and plunged in. 

He devised a system with 
De Laurentiis which allowed 
them to dicumvent the big 
studios and raise money by 
selling distribution rights for 
films in advance of their pro- 


duction. 

The deal guaranteed a 
minimum return for a film 
and, by providing collateral 
for bank loans , laid the 
groundwork for the rise of. 
independent moviemakers. 

“Once we were in the busi- 
ness, we started to like it. No 
one had really experimented 
with the financing of inde- 
pendently made pictures,” 
Afman said. 

Credit Lyonnais bought 
Slavenburg’s in 1981. Backed 
by the French bank, Afman’s 
business grew rapidly and he 
became a fixture at Holly- 
wood premieres and the Can- 
nes Film Festival. 

His success inspired imita- 
tors. Dutch merchant bank 
Pierson, Helding Pierson , 

a unit of ABN Amro Holding 
NV, and NMB Postbank 
Groep NV have set up film 
units. 

But Afman is quick to 
warn of the potential pitfalls 
of lending to moviemakers. 
He insists producers submit 
detailed budgets, contracts 
with actors and directors, dis- 
tribution agreements and 
special insurance policies 
guaranteeing completion be- 
fore forking out a penny. 


By Tim Klase 
The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — “Soft and tall 
and tan and lovely. ... ” 

It was in 1963 that the 
dreamy lilt of The Girl From 
Ipanema lifted Astrud Gil- 
berto to worldwide recogni- 
tion like a freshly risen cloud 
on a warm breeze. 

Today, at age 50, many of 
the men she passes still say , 
“ ahhh . ” Petite, fashionable 
without flair, dark hair crop- 
ped close, she could be taken 
for 10 or 20 years younger 
even at close range. 

She works about 150 dates 
a year at clubs, jazz festivals 
and concerts in Europe, 
Japan and the United States. 

“I used to be very scared of 
singing in clubs, ” said Gilber- 
to, ripping coffee with cream 
and sugar between sets at 
The Jazz Alley. “For many 
years I didn’t, because of the 
closeness to the audience... 
but I overcame that.” 

. Backed by a quintet that 
includes her son, Marcelo 
Gilberto, her voice still con- 
tains traces of the almost 
wispy freshness that was her 
early trademark. But there is 
more assurance, range and 


variety of material. 

“I never drought of myself 
as a jazz artist in the pure 
sense of jazz, if there is such a 
thing anymore,” she said. 

“ I kind of just take for 
granted that that’s the way 
things ought to be... that a lot 
of good tilings come from this 
mingling between jazz and 
pop, so I’m not fighting to be 
any particular thing , fitting 
into any particular category. ” 

“ For some people it’s a 
shock if the last thing they’ve 
heard was something from 
Astrud in 1964,” says the 
younger Gilberto , who plays 
bass. “ After a matter of cou- 
p/e of songs, they’re probably 
still in shock. 

“J don’t think they join us 
until about the middle of the 
set, and then all of a sudden 
they’re , like, *ob, this is cool, 
too”’ 

At The Jazz Alley, an airy 
dinner dub and bar more 
than three-quarters full for an 
early midweek set,, the recep- 
tion from about 150 patrons 
was warm from the start. 

She sang slightly more in 
Portuguese than in English, 
ranging from such old Bossa 
Nova standards as Ipanema 
and One-Note Samba to her 


own more pop- and rock- 
flavoured pieces like Flora, 
written for fellow Brazilian 
jazz singer Flora Purim. and 
Reconciliation , which she in- 
troduced as “my latest com- 
position. ” 

The latter piece featured 
such lines as, “ let ’s not have a 
fight. let’s not be angry, be- 
cause I’m missing you. ” and 
“here we are together. Let’s 
kiss and make it better, bet- 
ter than before.” 

“All of my lyrics have 
something of my personal 
fife, and Recondliation has a 
little bit to do with tarot 
cards, which is something 
that I’m very fascinated 
with,” she said. “Actually, 
the title of the song is Recon- 
ciliation (die six of cups). ” 

Did she have anyone in 
particular in mind? 

“Maybe.” she said with a 
slight iaugh. “Maybe wishful 
thinking. ” 

Gilberto was bom Astrud 
Evangelina Weinert in Bahia, 
grew up in Rio De Janeiro 
and married Bossa Nova 
pioneer Joao Gilberto 
Oliveira (the last name was 
dropped inadvertently for a 
recording date) at age 19. 

“I met him through some 


of my friends. We were all 
teenagers and we were all 
fascinated by him, ’’ she said. 
“We had just become 
popular. " 

Four years later, on a 
whim, he persuaded her to 
sing Ipanema in English for a 
recording date he had orga- 
nised with Stan Getz. 

“It was the first great tur- 
naround in my life, and also 
very scary because I had to 
learn a lot of music and I had 
not any training,” she said. 

The recording won a 
Grammy Award in 1964, and 
she toured with Getz for six 
months. Within a year she 
and Gilberto were divorced. 
She married an American 
and reared two children in a 
Philadelphia suburb, limiting 
her performances. 

One major crowd-pleaser 
in recent club dates, Emorio , 
starts with a long solo by 
Dafonseca on berimbau , a 
bow and gourd instrument, 
and develops into Afro - 
Brazilian instrumental out- 
pouring with Gilberto chant- 
ing in the background. 

*7 always considered the 
voice a part of the band, 
rather than something that is 
up front, ” she said. 
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German abortion law —an anomaly of unification 
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By Richard Murphy 
Reuter 

BONN — West German 
women can have abortions 
virtually on demand if they 
travel so the east of their 
reunited country, but if their 
pregnancy is terminated at a 
Dutch clinic they risk police 
harassment and prosecution. 

East and » -est Germany 
agreed to retain separate 
abortion Jaws for a rransirion- 
al period when they united in 
October 1990. 

Sow this m.*n;.i!\ has be- 
come a major political issue 
after scieral women alleged 
they had been detained by 
German border police and 
subjected to compulsory 
medical examinations after 
having abortions in the 
Sethcrlands. 

Their harrowing stories 
drew an angry response from 
politicians who want to bring 
west Germany’s restrictive 
laws into fine with liberal 
regulations still in force in the 


former east Germany. 

“This is a scandal. It is a 
return to the Middle Ages, ” 
said Jrmgard Adam-Schwaet- 
zer. who heads the Liberal 
Free Democratic Party 
(FDP) women ’s group and is 
also construction minister in 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
centre-right coalition cabinet. 

A Dutch member of the 
European Parliament called 
the incidents ", a witch-hunt 
3gainst women.” while Ger- 
man Women and Youth 
Minister Angela Merkel, a 
member of Kohl's Christian 
Democrats (CDU), said the 
reports showed how neces- 
sary a revision of west Ger- 
many's strict laws had be- 
come. 

“ Help rather than punish- 
ment is what is needed. ” she 
said. 

In the former Communist 


east, women may terminate a 
pregnancy at will during its 
Erst three months. 

In the west , paragraph 218 
of the criminal code makes 
abortion a crime punishable 
by three years in prison un- 
less a woman receives coun- 
selling and gets a doctor to 
certify that the abortion is 
necessary for her physical or 
mental health. 

Abortions carried out 
abroad are illegal unless the 
woman can produce evidence 
of counseU/ng. 

The weekly magazine Der 
Spiegel says police give pro- 
secutors around 10 reports 
each year on German women 
suspected of taking advan- 
tage of liberal abortion laws 
in the Netherlands. Dutch 
dink s are just a few hours’ 
drive away for millions of 


Germans. 

The Interior Ministry said 
it was aware of only two cases 
in recent years , the mai >ndof 
them in January, but it did 
not know if local prosecutors 
had brought charges in either 
case. 

Spokesman Roland Bach- 
meier said police had no 
orders to seek evidence of 
illegal abortions abroad , but 
he did not deny womens’ 
claims that they had been 
examined agains t their will. 

Under the German unity 
treaty, a new abortion law for 
the whole country must be on 
the statute book by the end of 
1992. Conservative claims 
that the east-west discrejjan- 
cy would lead to ", abortion 
tourism ” in the meantime 
appear not to have come 
true. 


All parties arc treating 
abortion law as a matter of 
conscience on which parlia- 
mentarians may vote freely. 

East German politicians, 
virtually all of whom support 
the region’s liberal regula- 
tions, see the abortion issue 
as a test of how far Westem- 
dominated united Germany 
is prepared to adapt to take 
account of the concerns of 
their more secular society. 

"My goal is to dearly re- 
duce the number of abor- 
tions. We have seen that this 
is not achieved by threaten- 
ing punishment says Mer- 
, kel, one of only three east 
Germans in the cabinet. 

"Society has an obligation 
to make it easier for women 
to say yes to children. Ulti- 
mately the woman herself 
must decide "Do I want this 
child or not?” 

i '• 


Although no proposals 
have yet been finalised, it is 
dear that the new law wiB be 
more liberal than the present 
one. 

An FDP proposal . allow- 
ing abortion virtually on do* 
mand in the first three 
months provided the woman 
undergoes counselling, has a 
strong chance of winning a 
majority in parliament. 

To encourage mothers to 
keep their babies, the FDP 
wants the state to give them 
extra money and provide 
other assistance such as 
guaranteed kindergarten 
places. 

The debate is dominated 
by women and cuts across 
party tines, with many mem- 
bers of the mainly Catholic 
CDU lining up with the FDP 
and the opposition Sodal 


Democrats (SPD) in favour 
of liberalisation. 

The CDU, which per- 
suaded the constitutional 
court 16 years ago to strike 
down a liberal abortion law 
passed by an SPD-led parlia- 
ment , is deeply divided on 
the this time. 

Outright opposition to 
abortion has been left largely 
to the CDU’s staunchly 
Catholic sister party , the 
Bavarian Christian Social 
Union (CSU). 

CSU members, citing offi- 
cial estimates that around 

200,000 abortions arc carried 
out in west Germany every 
year, believe doctors inter- 
pret the existing law too 
liberally. 

Ursula Maennlc, who 
chairs a CSU committee on 
abortion , says abortion can- 


not simply be dropped fro, m 
the criminal law. 

u This is about human life 
being killed, and r protection 
of litis is prescribpd by our 
constitution/’ she said. ‘The 
right to life is indivisible. ” 

Supporters of more liberal 
bus use the same rhetoric 
about "protecting the un- 
born ” but interpret the 
phrase differen tly. 

Opposition SPD leader 
Hans-Jocben 1 Vogel argues 
that the state should demons- 
trate its commitment to the 
unborn tty speeding on mea- 
sures that will make it easier 
for women to have their 
babies rather, than abort 
them. 

Referring to recent tax in- 
creases announced partly to 
finance Germany’s contribu- 
tion to the Gulf war, he said: 
"Anyone willing to raise 
taxes... to finance expendi- 
ture on a war mart not hesi- 
tate... when it is a question of 
protecting the life pf the un- 
born.” 
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Ray of fresh hope 
for victims of 
tropical diseases 


By Dieter Doltken 

HAMBURG — 

Hamburg's world-famous in- 
stitute of tropical medicine, a 
ray of hope for millions of 
people suffering from tropic- 
al diseases all over the world. 
was founded 90 years ago. It 
will scon have completed a 
titoro ugh reorga n isa tion. 
Restructuring, begun in 1987. 
is tinted at boosting perform- 
ance. opening up new re- 
search sectors and develop- 
ing new vaccines to treat con- 
tagious diseases. 

The Bernhard Nocht Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine . 
named after a former Port of 
Hamburg chief surgeon . was 
founded in 1900 as a hospital 
for seamen suffering from 
tropical diseases, ft went on 
to do research into tropica! 
illnesses, ft now has a 68-bed 
clinic and treats about 2,000 
patients a year, one of three 
of whom are AIDS victims. It 
has a staff of about 300 and 
an annual budget of DM 28 
million that is jointly fi- 
nanced by German health 
insurance schemes . the 
Federal government and (he 


Lander. It maintains a 
permanent overseas unit in 
Liberia. Its scientists have 
lately done research work in 
Tanzania too: their staff 
have probed possible cases of 
bubonic plague. 

In future the Bernhard 
Nocht Institute will concen- 
trate on basic research into 
tropical medicine, on clinical 
research on patients and on 
field research into epidemics. 
Another important sector 
will be training and further 
training of specialists in tro- 
pical medicine. There are 
plans to use advanced biotech 
medicine in Third World 
countries. In this connection 
Hamburg's Health Senator 
Ortwin Runde recalls the vast 
extent of tasks fading tropical 
- medicine. “Over half the 
’World's 4.8 billion people run 
a risk of contracting malar- 
ia,” he says. In the quest for 
effective vaccines the Ham- 
burg institute is said in many 
cases to use "concentrated 
genetic engineering. ” It • 
must, says clinic director Pro- 
fessor Muller-Eberhard . be 
given absolute priority — 
German Features. 


‘ Kicking coffee habit 
produces drop in 
blood pressure 9 


By Paul Raeburn 

Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Healthy men 
who drank three to six cups 
of coffee a day experienced a 
significant drop in b/ood 
pressure when they kicked 
the habit, researchers said 
Thursday. 

The researches think the 
drop might be larger in peo- 
ple with high blood pressure. 
w ho should be advised to ghe 
up coffee, said one of the 
study’s authors. Dr Robert 
Super ko of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

“Maybe this will help them 
prevent drug treatment” for 
high blood pressure, said the 
study's principal author. Jeff 
Myll of Stanford. “ It's worth 
a try. “ 

The Findings were pre- 
sented at the annual meeting 
of the American College of 
Cardiology. 

The National Coflee Asso- 
ciation said the drop in blood 
pressure » as small and that 
other studies have shown no 
effect of coffee on blood 
pressure. 

But Superko said the fall in 
blood pressure was signifi- 
cant, and that it varied 
among the subjects in the 
study. 

“There are some people 
who went down profoundly , " 
be said. 

He said many of the pre- 
vious studies that found no 
effect of coffee on blood 
pressure contained too few 
patients to demonstrate any 


effect, and thus their Endings 
should be discarded. 

The new study was done 
with 120 healthy men with a 
median age of 45. They were 
given three to six cups of 
coffee a day for eight weeks, 
and then half of them were 
token off coffee. 

When researchers com- 
pared the coffee drinkers 
with the non -coffee drinkers . 
they found a difference of 5 
points in systolic blood press- 
ure — when the heart is 
pumping — and a difference 
of about 3 points in diastolic 
pressure — when the heart is 
relaxed between beats. 

Blood pressure was mea- 
sured with a device that pa- 
tients wore, so readings could 
be recorded every half hour. 
throughout the day. the re- 
searchers said. 

This prorides a more accu- 
rate assessment of the effect 
of coffee on blood pressure, 
they said. No difference in 
blood pressure was found 
when patients were measured 
in the conventional manner, 
Superko said. 

The researchers said 56 per 
cent of Americans consume 
an average of 3.4 cups (.816 
litres) of coffee per day. 

“Coffee may be the most 
common dietary additive in 
the American diet,” they 
said. 

Superko was the author of 
a study reported in 1989 that 
found that drinking decaf- 
feinated coffee raised the 
levels of harmful cholesterol 
in the bloodstream. 


Diamond drill opens clogged arteries 
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By Paul Raeburn 

The Associated Press 
ATLANTA — A tiny di- 
amond cutting toed spinning 

200,000 times per minute suc- 
cessfully tunnelled through 
deposits dogging arteries in 
95 per cent of 315 patients 
tested. 

“It has been an exceeding- 
ly useful device to treat blood 
vessels in a different way,” 
said Dr. Maurice Buehbin - 
der, a cardiologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, San 
Diego. 

Side effects were minimal, 
Buchbinder said in 'a report at 
the annual meeting of the 


American College of Cardiol- 
ogy. About 6 per cent of the 
patients suffered heart 
attacks after the procedure, 
but most of those attacks 
were not the most severe 
type, he said. 

There were no deaths and 
about two-thirds of the pa- 
tients’ arteries remained 
open six months after the 
procedure, he said. 

Dr. Michel Bertrand of the 
University of LiBe. who is 
collaborating 1th Buchbin- 
dcr on studies of the device, 
reported that unclogged 
arteries closed abruptly in 4.5 
per cent of the patients tre- 


ated. But in all cases the 
arteries were reopened, 
usually with an iflatable bal- 
loon threaded into the artery, 
be said. 

Bertrand and Buchbinder 
are compiling data on pa- 
tients bring tested at 15 re- 
search hospitals in the United 
States and Europe, Buchbin- 
der said. 

Dr. William Untereker of 
the Philadelphia Heart Insti- 
tute. an authority on the use 
of lasers to open blocked 
arteries, said it is too soon to 
know how the diamond-tip- 
ped device will compare with 
lasers or other devices in- 


tended to scour the inside of 
arteries. 

"A lot of this is theoretic- 
al,” be said. "We think with 
the laser we’re getting a clean 
cut I would predict it would 
be a year or two before tins is 
sorted out, ” he said. 

He reported a 96 per cent 
success rate using a laser to 
optm re-clogged blood vessels 
in patients who had previons- 
ty undergone bypass surgery. 

Buch binder's device, cal- 
led the Rotablator, is po- 
wered by compressed air that 
runs a turbine outride the 
body, turning a flexible shaft 
threaded through the artery. 


The egg-shaped tip, covered 
with thousands of microsco- 
pic diamond drips, cuts bard 
materials such as the tough 
plaques that dog arteries but 
does not cot flexible tissue , 
such as the artery walls, 
Buchbinder said. 

‘It’s very similar to the 
way a razor spares your skin 
while cutting the stubbles 
with the rotation,” he said. 

In about one-thud of the 
patients, an inflatable bal- 
loon was used to further open 
arteries after the diamond tip 
cot away most of the block- 
age, Buchbinder said. 

The cutting tool vriB not 


replace the balloon, which is 
used routinely to open dog- ■ 
ged arteries, he said. 

But, "for leriots that are 
higher risk with the balloon, 
this may have particular 
advantages ” he said. 

Unlike the balloon, the 
Rotablator does . not put 
stress on the artery walk , he 
said. 

And when a balloon is used 
after the Rotablator, doctors 
can use much less pressure to 0 
squeeze remaining plaque 
against the rides of the 
artery, because thcRotabla- 
tor has softened the plaque, 
Buchbinder said. 




Peru cholera outbreak latest outpost of worldwide epidemic 


By Catherine Arnst 

Reuter 

LONDON — The outbreak 
of cholera in Peru is thefaetjn 
Latin America this century — 
but only the latest stop for a 
worldwide epidemic that 
started 30 years ago. 

Epidemiologists do not 
even consider the Peru 
epidemic, which has daimed 
almost 200 lives since it 
started in January, the most 
serious outbreak of the dis- 
ease. 

Zambia has suffered from 
a cholera epidemic since 
October that has killed more 
than 600 people, the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) 
reports. 

"Why do other countries 
get less public attention than 
Peru,” asked Dr. S. Simeant, 
a medical officer with WHO 
in Geneva. "Why is Peru 
considered especially bad 
when three times as many 
people have been killed in 
Zambia?” 

There is no evidence char 


the cholera bacteria in its 
present form existed in the 
world before 1800 , sdentists 
say, but since then there have 
been seven great outbreaks 
of the disease, called pande- 
mics because they spread 
around the world. 

All seven could be traced 
back to southeast Asia, 
where the cholera bacteria 
thrives in damp dimates. 

WHO said the current pan- 
demic started in the early 
1960s in Indonesia and 
spread through the rest of 
southeast Asia and all of 
Africa throughout the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

It has killed more than 

10,000 people. 

Health officials bad 
thought the current pandemic 
had been halted at the west 
coast of Africa, but Simeant 
said a traveller to Africa must 
have brought the bacteria 
back to Peru, where unsanit- 
ary conditions allowed it to 
spread. 

Cholera is an infectious 
bacterial disease that can 
cause severe diarrhoea , 


which if untreated can lead to 
dehydration and death. 
There is a cholera vaccine 
availabe but medical experts 
rarely recommend it because 
it offers very limited protec- 
tion and does not last very 
long in the body. 

The bacteria is primarily 
spread in faeces, and there- 
fore sdentists consider it an 
environmental disease 
beyond medical control. The 
bacteria, and the disease, 
thrives in areas lacking in 
sewage, clean water or 
sanitation. 

Peru is infamous for poor 
hygiene , with raw sewage 
gushing into the ocean and 
rivers that are used for drink- 
ing water. 

The cholera bacteria is not 
invariably dangerous. Some 
80 per cent of the people 
infected have no symptoms at 
all. and about half those who 
do develop symptoms suffer 
from acute diarrhoea that 
passes in two to three days. 

About one to three per 
cent develop very severe di- 
arrhoea that can lead to 


death, Simeant said. Those 
most at risk of dying from Che 
disease are young children , 
the elderly and the mal- 
nourished. 

But sdentists say there is 
no reason anyone should die 
from the disease, because it 
can always be effectively tre- 
ated by drinking fluids. 

"The disease holds no fear 
for anyone with access to 
decent medical care,” said 
Dr. Simon Van Heyninten, a 
biochemist at the University 
of Edinburgh who studies the 
bacteria. 

Although there have been 
some limited outbreaks of the 
disease in industrialised na- 
tions, Van Heynmten said 
"the disease always dis- 
appears very quickly in adv- 
anced countries.” 

But in poor nations the 
disease can spread quickly, 
mainly through unclean wa- 
ter. The bacteria can also be 
concentrate J in shellfish , 
which is why • Peruvians are 
now giving np a favoured 
national disb, cebiche , made 


from marinated raw fish. 

Peru’s economy is also a 
victim of the disease because 
exports of food and fishmeal 
have virtually stopped, as 
other nations fear contamina- 
tion. 

But medical experts said 
the risk of cholera spreading 
to other countries through 
food imports is virtually nil. 
The bacteria only lives a few 
days and the average ship- 
ping time of most fresh food 
is 10 days. 

Dried, canned or irradi- 
ated food will not contain any 
bacteria even if the original 
material was contaminated, 
and fresh fruits are safe if 
they are peeled or cooked 
before eating, as the bacteria 
fives on the surface of the 
food. 

Even shellfish that is con- 
taminated is safe if it is thor- 
oughly cooked before eating, 
according to WHO. 

Dried fish meal, one of 
Peru ’s biggest exports, is safe 
because it is dried, which kill* 
the bacteria , and because it is 
fed to livestock, which cannot 


become infected with 
cholera. 

" WHO has no documented 
evidence of any cholera out- 
break occurring as the result 
of the importation of food 
across international bor- 
ders,” the organisation said. 

“In fact cholera has been 
endemic for decades in many 
countries of Africa and Asia 
which continue to export 
food without the importing 
countries reporting cholera 
outbreak as a result” 

WHO also said there was 
little point in imposing travel 
restrictions to or from 
cholera-afflicted areas be- 
cause “the truth of the matter 
is that they just do not work. 

“ It is impossible to detect 
the bacteria in the 80 per cent 
of the purple who develop no 
symptoms , so it would not be 
possible to isolate infected 
persons.” 

Travellers to an infected 
area do not risk developing 
the disease as long as they 
drink only bottled water and ' 
avoid eating uncooked foods, < 
WHO said. 



Study suggests higher dosages to revive heart attack patients 


1 

i 


By Herbert G. McCann 

. Trie Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Higher Adre- 
naline doses for some heart 
attack \ictims would help the 
drug more effectively stimu- 
late the heart without com- 
plications. two new studies 
say. 

The Erst of two studies 
published in the Journal of 
rhe American Medical Asso- 
ciation found that the stan- 
dard dose of the drug 
Epinepherine. commonly 
knami as Adrenaline, is in- 
adequate to revive patients 
who haw been in cardiac 
arrest 15 minutes or more. 

The second study found 
that increasing the does of 
Epinephrine did not produce 
increased direct complica- 
tions. 

Bur one expert advised 
caution, saying that going 


above the standard dosage 
could cause complications, 
including uncontrolled heart 
contractions, or heart fibrilla- 
tion. a major cause of death 
in cardiac arrest cases. 

“Epinephrine is a powerful 
drug." said Dr. James Wal- 
ter. chief of the section of 
emergency medicine at the 
University of Chicago. 
“ There is a concern high dos- 
age could perhaps cause 
more of this lethal Fibrilla- 
tion. which makes it more 
difficult to shock ( restart ) the 
heart. ” 

Heart- attack is the nation's 
no. 1 killer, with 511.050 
deaths reported in I9S8, the 
most recent year statistics are 
available . 

The first study published in 
the Journal reviewed rhe 
standard dose of 
Epinephrine, which works 
tike the natural hormone 


Adrenaline by raising blood 
pressure and increasing heart 
beat. 

When used to revive heart 
attack patients. Epinephrine 
helps stimulate the heart and 
increases the amount of 
blood flowing to the heart 
and brain. 

That study found the 
Epinephrine dosage the 
American Heart Association 
has recommended since the 
1960s is inadequate for cases 
of cardiac arrest lasting over 
15 minutes. The standard 
Epinephrine dose is 0.5 mill- 
gram to 1 milligram adminis- 
tered every five minutes re- 
gardless of patient's weight. 

The Heart Association, 
based in Dallas, said a 
spokesman was not im- 
mediately available to com- 
ment on the sutdy. 

Dr. Norman A. Paradis 
and nine other doctors at 


Henry Ford Hospital in De- 
troit studied the drugs effect 
On 32 patients, with half re- 
ceiving the standard dosage. 
The other half received a 
higher dose — 0.2 milligrams 
per kilogram of patient 
weight. 

The doctors said that at the 
higher dose, an adult 
weighing 170 pounds would 
receive 14 milligrams of 
Epinephrine per dose. 

Patients remaining in car- 
diac arrest after several 1- 
miltigram doses received the 
higher dose, resulting in dras- 
tic blood pressure Increases. 

“Because coronary perfu- 
sion (blood) pressure is a 
good predictor of outcome in 
cardiac arrest, the increase 
after high-dose Epinephrine 
may improve rates of return 
of spontaneous circulation, ” 
the study said. 

The study indicated that 


after prolonged heart attack. 
Epinephrine doses of 0.2 
milligrams per kilogram raise 
blood pressure more than the 
standard dose. It noted the 
standard dose may be effec- 
tive when given nithin the 
first several minutes of car- 
diac arrest. 

Paradis said the Heart 
Association’s guideline was 
developed in the mid-1960s 
afte research was conducted 
on dogs. 

“What is surprising is that 
the dosage we were giving 
since the 1960s had little or 
no effect on blood pressure 
during cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation,” Paradis said. 

. “If you can’t raise the pa- 
tient’s blood pressure high 
enough . you have little 
chance of getting the pa- 
tient's heart started.” 

In the second study, re- 
searchers found that increas- 


ing the dose of Epinephrine 
did not produce increased 
direct complications. 

That study used 68 adults, 
with about half receiving high 
doses of Epinephrine and 
half receiving the standard 
•dose. It was conducted by 
Dr. Michael Callaham . Dr. I 
Charis W. Barton and Dr. 

Steven Kayser at the Uni- 
versity of California. San 
Francisco. 

An accompanying editorial 
in the Journal also urged 
caution in using higher doses. 
noting that the Callaham 
study involved only 68 pa- 
tients. limiting its statistical 
value. ; 

The editorial ■ also noted 1 

that the second study ex- \ 

eluded patients who did { 

survive for at least six hours { 

after treatment with c 

Epinephrine, discounting 
lethal complications. b 
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Abu Sharif 


« 

basis for settling the Arab-IsradS 
conflict- 

“It is unfortunate that these 
(Western) organisations are 
trying tx> distort our positions,” 
Mr. Abu Sharif told Jordan 
Radio. “There is absolutely no 
truth to this news.” 

He said: "We have a copy of 
the imterview and it does not 
indude any... concessions at all,” 
he said. 

“What we said is that we ex- 
pect the implementation of U.N. 
Resolutions 242 and 338 fully and 
that remains a main condition 
from the Palestinian people,” he 
added. 

Mr. Abu Sharif affirmed 
the PLO remained supportive of 
a peace initiative announced by 
Mr. Arafat in 1988, announcing 
the organisation's acceptance to 
Resolutions 242 and 338. 

Resolution 242 calls for an 
Israeli withdrawal from dm terri- 
tories it occupied in the 1967 war. 

It also calls for the right of 
Israel to live within secure bor- 
ders and at peace with its Arab 
neighbours. Resolution 338 calls 
for the implementation of 242. 

Mr. Abu Sharif said Palestinian 
leaders who met with U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker in 
occupied Jerusalem had made 
clear “the PLO’s continued rep- 
resentation of the Palestinian 
people and that there will not be 
alternative leadership." 

The PLO leadership “pays 
homage to the way in which the 
Palestinian personalities carried 
ont their mission..,” said a 
spokesman quoted by the Palesti- 
nian news agency WAFA. 

The spokesman, providing the 
first PLO reaction to the eocoun- 
. ter, said the Palestinians “made 
dearly understood to the Amer- 
ican official the voice of the 
'Palestinian people, attached to 
-their inalienable national rights 
and to their leadership, the 
PLO” 

The Palestinians presented Mr. 
Baker with a petition that called 
' for international support for then- 
goal of independence, suggesting 
bilateral efforts could not succeed 
because of Israeli unwillingness 
to compromise. 

The petition also emphasised 
that the PLO was the “sole, 
legitimate leadership” of the 
Palesti n i a ns. 

“This position... crashed all 
attempts aimed at putting into 
question the representation of the 
organisation or to byfKtes it,” 
WAFA quoted the spokesman as 
saying. 

Sky News and the British, 
Broadcasting Corporation had re- 
ported earlier Wednesday that 
Mr. Abn Sharif had in an inter- 
view outlined a new PLO stance. 

The new initiative would in- 
dude acceptance of a Palestinian 
state containing territory less 
than the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, the reports said. They also 
said Mr. Abu Sharif had indi- 
cated a willingness to drop its 
demand to negotiate with Israel 
as an equal partner. 

Sky News said Abu Sharif 
woukl formally announce the new 
initiative at a news conference in 
London Thursday. It said we had 
outlined four key points: - 
. — The PLO would drop its 
demand to be treated as an equal 
partner in negotiations with the 
Israelis. Palestinians nominated 
by the FLO but no members of 
the organisation would do the 

fallrfng- 

— They would accept some- 
thing less than the complete West 
Bank and Gaza Strip fox* their 
Palestinian state, compromising 
with the Israelis on where the 
borders would lie. 

— The state would be demilita- 
rised for a transitional period. 
Daring tins time the United Na- 
tions would be responsible for 
security. 

— It would not automatically 
be a PLO state headed by Mr. 
Arafat. The Palestinian people 


would hold democratic elections 
to decide their government. 

“They can choose their own 
representatives and no one can 
de signate for the Palestinians 
who represent them. It’s their 
free choice,” Sky Nows quoted. 
Mr. Abu Sharif as saying. 

Speaking on BBC radio, Mr. 
Abu Sharif said Palestine repre- 
sentatives would negotiate the 
borders of a Palestinian date, 
winch the PLO says should in- 
ctade a corridor through Israel 
between the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank. 

“We witf he ready to dj ymce 
denu3ftarisation of the region as a 
whole, or any kind of guarantees 
that will ensure the safely and 
security not only of the Palesti- 
nian state but also of the Israeli 
state,” Mr. Abu Sharif told the 
BBC. 

He said Arab Jerusalem could 
be the capital of the State of 
Palestine. 

In occupied Jerusalem Avi Paz- 
ner, spokesman for Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, said: 
“We have no interest in what the 
PLO is saying or doing. They are 
out of the picture.” 

Reiterating Israel's rejection of 
talks with the organisation, be 
said Mr. Abu Sharif s reported 
comments were an attempt to 
obscure the PLO’s support for 
Iraq in the Gulf war against a 
U.S.-fed coalition of Western and 
Arab states. 

“We don’t believe the PLO. 
We don’t trust anything the PLO 
says,” Mr. Fazner said. 


Baker 


1) 


neighbours at which Palestinians 
also would be- represented. The 
reports said the Soviet Union 
might be one of the sponsors of 
the meeting. 

The co nfer ence would be a 
smaller scale version of the inter- 
national conference proposed 
earlier by Western countries, 
Israeli newspapes said. 

Mr. Baker’s visit overlapped 
with a visit by British Foreign 
Office Minister Douglas Hogg to 
Syria. 

British embassy sources said 
Mr. Hogg was spending the day 
in the historic town of Palmyra, 
some 250 kilometres northeast of 
Damascus, and that he was not 
scheduled to hold any meetings 
with Syrian officials Wednesday. 

Mr. Baker will visit Turkey 
Saturday for talks with President 
TmgutQzal on post-war develop- 
ments m the Gulf, the Turkish 
foreign ministry said.' 


Allies 


(Mined 


1) 


It said the bodies, contained in 
stainless steel nriUtaxy shipping 
caskets, were taken to a U.S. 
army mortuary at the Dhahran air- 
base where preliminary identi- 
fication, woold be carrikl opt. 

The International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) efid not 
list the nationalities of the 14 
bokfies. But U.S. officials in 
Washington said earlier that one 
was reported to be that of a US. 
navy jffier shot down over Iraq, 
and five others were British. 

Moscow 


D 

view with interest Mr. Baker’s 
views on the timing of the sum- 
mit. “It could be in spring, for 
instance in May,” TASS quoted 
Mr. Ignatenko as saying. 

A U.S. embassy spokesman 
said be could not confirm the 
date. 

An Israeli foreign ministry 
spokesman said meanwhile the 
ministry’s director-general, 
Renven Merhav,-was due to leave 
later in the day for Moscow to 
cfiscuss the Middle East nd bi- 
lateral issues with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Alexander Bessmert- 
nykh and other leaders. 


Reaction 


I) 

com p rising the PLO, such as the Popular and Democratic fronts for 
the liberation of Palestine. 

However, only that point in particular, giving up land and 
accepting less than all of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, created any 
controversy among official cades'. 

Sources said they believed that by dropping its demand to be 
treated as an equal partner in negotiations with Israelis the PLO 
was actually reviving the idea of a joint Jordanian-Palestiniah 
delegation. 

If asked officially by the organisation to do so, Jordan would 
probably accept such a role, although it would continue to impress 
that Jordan is not acting as a re p res en t a tive for the Palestinians but 
a partner in efforts to solve die 24-year old problem (see His 
Majesty King Hussein's statement to the New York Times on tins 
issue on this page). 

The sources commented that Europe would not reject the 
proposals and the United States might find in them an opportunity 
to bend to international calls for a peace conference dealing with 
the Middle East. In fact some of the sources said they believed that 
American mtraagneace against Palestinian representation may 
actually be a pressure mechanism to reach this end. 

Other proposals initially Inducted in the reports of Mr. Abu 
Sharif’s interview with Sky News TV indnded calls for denrititaris- 
ing the projected Palestinian state at least for a transitional period 
during which the United Nations would be responsible for security 
and hokfing democratic elections in which Palestinians would 
choose their leaders as well as their government 

The Jotdantens opined that these two stipulations might have 
been called for by the citizens of die occupied territories through 
their leaders and PLO acceptance of these terms comes in 
comp&mce with the Palestinian people’s wishes. 


While the militaries devour the funds, children wither of hunger 


By Nor Sati 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — Dwight 
Eisenhower, the World War II 
hero turned U.S. president, 
once said: “For every gun that 
is made, every warship laun- 
ched, every rocket fired, signi- 
fies, in the final sense, a theft 
from those who hunger and are 
not fed, those who are cold and 
are not clothed." President 
Eisenhower had the American 
people in mind when be said 
this. Today his words seem so 
applicable to the world at 


The gap between First 
World “technology” and Third 

World “needs” has become so 
wide that it promises no peace- 
ful coexistence between the 
two. While the cost of the Gulf 
war alone totalled an estimated 
S80 bOlion until Feb. 17, UN- 
ICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fond in a study 
conducted during 1990, esti- 
mates that the cost of achieving 
health, education, water and 
sanitation as well as nutrition 
goals worldwide would add up 
to $22.4 billion each year. That 
would be a fourth of the cost of 
the war, the S80 billion spent 
on operation “Desert Shield" 
and “Desert Storm.” In other 
words the cost of the war 
would cover the above needs 


for three and a half years wori- 
dwide . According to UN- 
ICEF's report. Children and 
Development in the 1990s, 
“$100 billion every year is de- 
voted to military research. This 
large sum of money if re- 
directed to studies benefiting 
children, health, medicine, en- 
vironment and economic de- 
velopment,” would guarantee 
humane conditions for all peo- 
ples. . 

Throughout the world, mil- 
lions of children suffer from 
malnutrition, hunger and 
poverty. Everyday, 40,000 
children below the age of five 
die because of diarrhoea, acute 
respiratory infection, measles 
and tetanus. Moreover, nearly 
three million children die each 
year because of diseases that 
could be easily prevented 
through immunisation. The 
annual cost of immunisifig 80 
per cent of these infants is the 
equivalent to the cost of two 
B-52 Stealth bombers, which 
cost the United States S600 
milli on each to produce. 

Nutrition, a fundamental 
right and need for children tq 
grow up into healthy produc- 
tive adults is being neglected, 
causing underweight births, 
higher risk of diseases, starva- 
tion and death. In the develop- 
ing world, excluding China, 
150 million children are under- 


weight. More than 20 million 
children are severely under- 
weight and about 20 million 
infants are bora weighing be- 
low 2.S kilogrammes. UN- 
ICEF estimates the cost of 
nourishing these child ren at 
about $7 million a year, not 
even the cost of one Apache 
helicopter (S11.7 million). 

Thirty per cent (1.2 billion 
people) of (he world's popula- 
tion in developing countries 
lade access to safe drinking 
water. Forty three per cent 
(1.7 billion) of the people lack 
access to appropriate sanita- 
tion. According to UNICEF, 
“communities pay exceptional- 
ly high prices in terms of 
physiol health and social well- 
being for the lack of access to 
such vital resources as water 
and sanitation. Many di- 
anhoeal diseases are water 
borne." UNICEF adds, 
“women and girls, the princip- 
al carriers of water in most 
cultures, have to walk long 
distances, sometimes up to five 
kilometres, to fetch water that 
may ot may not be safe. The 
effort expends calories these 
women can ill afford, and 
leaves them with less time and 
energy to care for their chil- 
dren, to participate in social 
activities and to meet other 
responsibilities.” 

“Of the order of $35 billion 


win be needed during (he 1990s 
if total coverage of water and 
sanitation is to be achieved by 
the year 2000,” UNICEF 
maintains — meaning the cost 
of rebuilding Kuwait would 
cover these financial needs for 
six years (Time magazine esti- 
mated the rebuilding of Kuwait 
would cost $200 mdtion over 
the next decade). 

At the moment, and a result 
of the Gulf war. the Iraqi 
people are on the list of most 
deprived nations. Iraqi popula- 
tion has no access to safe 
drinking water or proper 
sanitation. A very high risk of 
epide m ics spreading through- 
out the country and maybe into 
the entire region exists, UN- 
ICEF's regional director, 
Richard Reid, said recently af- 
ter visiting Baghdad. “Di- 
arrhoea! diseases are already 
four times their normal rate," 
a joint UNICEF- WHO report 
stated at the end of a joint 
mission in Iraq early this 
month. Children, as always, 
will be the first victims: 77,000 
are below the age of one and 
two million between the ages 
of one and three in a popula- 
tion of 18 million Iraqis. “If 
sanctions on Iraq remain, re- 
viving the country’s prestigious 
health records wfll be extreme- 
ly cosily,” one expert com- 


mented. 

What about basic education? 
One out of two children in 
developing countries do not 
enjoy full primary education 
One hundred million primary 
school age children do not 
attend school and one third 
drop out before completing the 
fourth grade. One of the re- 
sults of no access to schooling 
is a working child. These chil- 
dren are exposed to jobs that 
are morally or psychologically 
damaging, hours that are ex- 
cessive and conditions unsafe ,” 
UNICEFs report says. In Col- 
ombia . for example, less than 
6.2 per cent of child brickwor- 
kers have completed primary 
school. In Egypt, many chil- 
dren must work to afford prim- 
ary school. Only half of the 
Egyptian child leather workers 
(70 per cent of whom work 
more than eight hours a day) 
were unending school. In In- 
dia, 37.5 per cent of the work- 
force in carpet industries were 
children. A joint UN7CEF- 
UNESCO study found that it 
costs $5 billion a year to ensure 
primary education for the dep- 
rived m 72 low income and 
middle income countries, just a 
fraction of the Gulf war's cost. 

The Gulf war, like any other 
war, brought destruction and 
unnecessary waste at all levels. 


“Children arc in especially dif- 
ficult circumstances and the 
most vulnerable," according to 
UNICEF. Some 50 million 
children worldwide live in the 
streets and another 2(1 million * 
are refugees. Twenty two mil- 
lion people died in 127 armed 
conflicts and four million chil- 
dren arc physically disabled 
while 10 million are psycholo- 
gically traumatised. UNICEFs 
report says. 

“International agreements 
to develop portions of the 
earth and devote the returns to 
improving the needs of human 
beings, would be a worthy use 
of funds liberated by reduced 
spending on armaments and 
war," UNICEFs report sug- 
gests. It advocates that money 
invested in the arms industry 
be spent on more productive 
and needed projects. 

j 

One medical doctor who j 
read the UNICEF report 
asked: "Where did all the 
money suddenly come out 
from when governments have 
been asked over and again to 
invest in such areas as medical 
research for cancer and AIDS 
which is now the leading cause 
of death amongst women be- j 
tween the age of 15 and 45 in 
the United States, Europe and 
Africa?" 


King 


(Oatitescd Cram page 1) 

The King declined to endorse 
any specific peace proposal. Any 
serious approach had to be consi- 
dered, he stressed. But, be in- 
sisted, any solution of the Arab- 
Israeli confidt had to be based on 
the return of occupied territory 
by Israel for peace with the 
Arabs, a principle endorsed by 
the United Nations and by Presi- 
dent Bush in a recent speech, but 
rejected by Israds gove rnm ent. 

King Hussein also expressed 
some scepticism of Mr. Baker’s 
suggestion that Middle East 
peace be tackled by solving 
Israel’s conflict with' Arab states, 
on the one band, and resolving 
the Palestinian-Israeli problem 
on the other. “You can’t resolve 
one without the other,” the King 
said. 

Prince 

(Continued tiara page D 

Jordan ts important for stability, 
then dearly we have to open 
direct consultations again.” 

The Crown Prince commented 
on the present splits among the 
Arab states by saying: ‘‘Differ- 
ences within the Arab World 
during (he Golf crisis fall into 
three categories: One over the 
chronology Of events, what hap- 
pened before the second of Au- 
gust and beyond, and this is 
academic; two over suspected 
motives of Arab countries, and 
three over differences in perspec- 
tive over the future. 

“The future is an issue on 
which we clearly have to meet 
and to talk responsibly and 
directly sooner or later. I assure 
you that these differences were 
not pro or anti- American. I think 
the people of this region have 
seen the military face of the 
United States and top technology 
and now we have to see once 
again human rights and democra- 
cy of setf-detenarination.” 

The Crown Prince stressed that 
the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nisation (FLO) should be given a 
key role in any settlement of the 


Arab-Israeli conflict because the 
Palestine problem is the crux of 
the issue and there can be no way 
of reaching a settlement without 
involving the Palestinian people 
through their legitimate repre- 
sentatives. 


Masri 


(Qtehwd tnm 


1) 


conference as the “most suitable 
framework.” 

“We welcome this American 
commitment and consider it a 
positive step on the road to solv- 
ing the Palestinian problem and 
applying international legitimacy 
and an important step towards 
reaching a just, durable and com- 
prehensive solution in the re- 
gion,” Mr. Masri said. 

The foreign minister directly 
criticised the U.S. for following a 
double trade policy in its- handling 
of the Israeli occupation of Arab 
and Palestinian lands compared 
to its quick action to put an end to 
Iraq's occupation of Kuwait and 
stressed that this American polity 
has received backing from Israel. 

He also spoke about Jordanian 
concern that many European, 
Arab and other countries in the 
world have joined ranks with the 
U.S. and the Jewish state in their 
policies. “Allow me to point out 
that the American voice at this 
time, in the aftermath of the Gulf 
crisis, has become an interna- 
tionally effective voice,” Mr. 
Masri said. 

He expressed concern that 
countries which have publicly up- 
held a dear position towards the 
Palestine issue may adopt a diffe- 
rent position through their re- 
gional groupings or in private. 

“Through our meetings in Am- 
man and elsewhere we have felt 
that official positions of countries 
may differ from those of the 
groupings they are affiliated with 
or are different from how they act 
in practice. ” He died France as a 
country whose individual position 
differs from the European Com- 
munity of which it is a member. 

In light erf all the changes grip- 


ping the region, Mr. Masri ex- 
pressed Jordan’s belief that it “is 
necessary to deal with the Pales- 
tine issue quickly to prevent new 
factors which may have impacts 
on fast developments.” 

In the four page written state- 
ment outlining Jordan's foreign 
policy in the post-Gulf war era, 
Mr. Masri stressed the founda- 
tions upon which Jordan wiO con- 
tinue to base its policies towards 
regional developments. 

Stressing that Jordan has an 
important and active role in the 
region the foreign minister said 
that the Kingdom will continue to 
deal with this role in “a positive, 
dear and committed manner.” 

“Jordan will continue in fulfill- 
ing its duty towards its most 
paramount concern which is the 
Palestinian problem and will deal 
with its Arab brethren in all 
honour, sincerity and openness.” 

Jordan, the minister said, will 
cod tin He to work towards the 
imptaDentation of Resolution 242 
and 338 “in the same resolve 
manifested Ity the international 
community towards the Gulf cri- 
sis." 

Mr. Masri rejected entertain- 
ing the idea of Jordan becoming 
an alternative to the PLO as 
representative of the Palestinian 
people in any peace negotiations 
and stressed the need for 
“Palestinian propie’s participa- 
tion. in the solution of their prob- 
lem." 

“Jordan will not be an alterna- 
tive to the PLO.” Mr. Masri 
stressed. 

He expressed surprise at the 
double standards shown by the 
U.S.-led alliance, formulated af- 
ter the Aug. 2 Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait, in adopting and im- 
plementing U.N. resolutions in 
one case but not in the other. 

“The U.S. and countries allied 
with it in the Gulf crisis repeated- 
ly refused to meet with the con- 
cerned patties in direct negotia- 
tions and insisted on working 
through the Security Council and 
on applying international legi- 
timacy firs*,” Mr. Masri pointed 
OUL 


However, the same countries 
“now refuse to follow the same 
pattern towards the Palestinian 
problem and insist on holding 
direct negotiations between con- 
cerned parties first.” 

Summing up Jordan's policy, 
Mr. Masri said that any regional 
security order or regional coop- 
eration has to be derived from the 
Middle East region itself. "It 
should not be through axis group- 
ings.” 

He called on the Arab leaders 
to “nurse their wounds, dose 
their ranks and learn from the 
mistakes of the past, all the time 
looking forward to building a 
belter future for our nation.” 
“Whatever the accusations 
may be between the Arab sides, 
and however hard the divisions or 
high die emotions may be they 
will not be deep enough to prevent 
ns from building a common Arab 
effort and constructing a new 
Arab order based on the will of 
the Arab people and their aims 
with the goal of liberating the 
Arab will and renovating the 
nationalistic frame.” \ 

During Wednesday's session of 
the Lower House, deputies were 
divided over the American state- 
ment on the Palestinian problem. 

The 22-raetnber Muslim 
Brotherhood rejected President 
Bush’s statement as deception 
and renewed its call for the li- 
beration of all of Palestine. 

Bat a dozen other independent 
deputies hailed the call and said 
they supported Jordan’s belief 
that an international peace con- 
ference provided the best venue 
for settling the conflict. 


Revolt 


(CnraiuM iV from page 1) 

in Basra and Kirkuk. 

An opposition Kurdistan front 
spokesman said in Damascus that 
Iraqi loyalist forces had blown np 
two oil wells in Kirkuk Wednes- 
day. He gave no further details, 
but analysts said the government 
may want to deprive the rebel- 
lions north of oil revenue. 

Bekker Fattah, spokesman for 


the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, 
told IRNA that pitched battles 
were raging in Kirkuk and that 
the army had launched a full- 
scale assault on Khanaqin. 120 
kilometres northeast of Baghdad. 

Kurdish rebels were reported 
to have stormed the main Badush 
jail in Mosul, Iraq's third largest 
city, and set all prisoners free. 

A spokesman for the Democra- 
tic Party of Kurdistan claimed in 
Paris rebels had taken the town or 
Akra, north of Mosul, and con- 
trolled 75 per cent of Iraq's north- 
ern Kurdistan region. 

IRNA said several big explo- 
sions rocked Basra, Iraq’s second 
city. It quoted a Basra citizen 
who crossed into Iran as saying 
the rebels were trying to (hive 
loyalist forces out of the city. 

The Iraqi government news- 
paper A1 Jumhouriya said 
“traitors” engaged in a rebellion 
against President were 

doomed to failure and accused 
the United States, of. seeking ta 
fragment Iraq (see page 2). 

Turkey made no promises to 
rebel Iraqi Kurds during secret 
talks in Ankara last week, a 
foreign ministry spokesman said. 

“Ill ere have been no promises 
made or commitments entered 
into in the talks with Kurdish 
leaders,” ministry spokesman 
Murat Sungar told reporters. 

He said Friday's meeting be- 
tween ministry Under-Secretary 
Tugay Ozceri-Jalal Talabani. 
leader of the Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan (PUK), and an envoy 
of Massoud Barzani’s Iran-based 
Knrdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP) was “purely unofficial.” 

Sources said the apparent unity 
at the three-day Beirut confer- 
ence's end overlaid major differ- 
ences on how to overthrow Presi- 
dent Saddam, and what should 
replace him. 

“Our people’s main mission is 
to overthrow Saddam Hussein's 
dictatorship,” the opposition fac- 
tions said in a declaration that 
concluded their three-day confer- 
ence in Beirut, 

The statement said that after 
toppling President Saddam, the 


opposition would fomi a "tran- 
sitional coalition government rep- 
resenting all opposition forces." 

It promised that the govern- 
ment “would abolish all forms of 
political, nationalist, sectarian 
and religions discrimination and 
install democratic changes based 
on political plurality." 

Such democratic reforms were 
defined os "freedom of poliiica 1 
practices, freedom ot the, press, 
freedom of religious practices and 
freedom of otga'lising strides and 
demonsirz tic ” 

The declaration pledged that 
the transitional government 
would hold "free and direct 
general elections of a constituent 
assembly to draw up a new con- 
stitution for the nation." 

The conferees also agreed on 
forming a special fund to pay for 
the uprising, but did not say who 
would finance it. 

However, the declaration said 
Iraqi opposition leaders would 
visit Arab and other foreign 
capitals to muster support for the 
revolt. 

In tacit admission of the differ- 
ences among the Shiite, Kurdish, 
Communist. Liberal and Arab 
nationalist resistance groups, the 
declaration called for “bolstering 
solidarity between the various 
opposition groups to achieve the 
goal of unifying the Iraqi opposi- 
tion." 

Once such coordination is 
achieved, another conference is 
planned, but no date was given. 

Conference sources, speaking 
on condition of anonymity, cited 
sharp differences between' the va- 
rious factions. 

"These differences also pre- 
vented the conferees from form- 
ing a parti a mem-in -exile and a 
government-in-exile." one con- 
ference source said. 

The Shiites have in the past 
favoured an Islamic Republic pat- 
terned after Iran's, the Kurds 
have fought for decades for 
autonomy, while the communists 
and Arab nationalists favour a 
democratic secular federation 
which keeps Iraq unified and 
represents all its ethnic and reli- 
gious communities. 
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Canadians lead in pairs event of 
World Figure Skating Championships 


MUNICH. Germany (AP) — 
Canadians Isabelle Brasscur and 
Lloyd Eislcr can hold their heads 
high. 

Especially when Eisler tosses 
Brasscur into the air with her 
bead almost 15 feet (4.5 metres) 
in the air. 

The Canadian couple enters 
the final long programme after 
taking the lead in the original 
programme, which counts for 
one-third of the score. Brasseur 
and Eisler. runners-up last year, 
surprised the favoured Soviets in 
the pairs event. 

To a sassv routine set to Ain’t 
She Sweet, they scored marks 
mostly in the 5.6 to 5.8 range. 
That gave them a slight lead over 
Natasha Mishkutinok and Artur 
Dmitnev. the European cham- 
pions. Another Soviet pair. Elena 
Petrov and Denis Bcchkc, were 
third. 

Americans Natasha Kuchiki 
and Todd Sand were fourth, with 
Calls Urban&ki and Rocky Mar- 
val ninth. 

Eisler and Brasseur finished 
second in 1990 to four-time world 
and 19SS Olympic champions 
Ekaterina Gordeeva and Sergei 
Grinkov, who have since turned 
pro. 

"We arc competing against 
ourselves now." Eisler said. “We 
weren't prepared for that. We 
wanted to see how we do against 
Gordeeva and Grinkov.” 

The highlight of the Canadians 


short routine was a split double 
twist where Eisler tosses his part- 
net high in the air, then lowers his 
arms before catching her. 

“I guess she must be 12 to 15 
feet above the ice,” Eisler said. 
“With my arms down it gives the 
illusion that she is higher. 

“I wouldn't go that high," he 
added. 

Eisler is confident they can 
caputre the gold medal. 

“We have a far more difficult 
programme than the other cou- 
ples," Eisler said. "With our long 
programme, we know we don't 
have to be perfect to know we 
have skated well.” 

In the men's event American 
Paul Wylie skates first in the 
portion of the competition that 
counts for one-third of the total 
score. 

There are 33 skateis after him 
in the 2-minute. 40-second 
routine where a skater is required 
to do eight required moves. The 
other top contenders are bunched 
between 15th and 21st. 

Kurt Browning of Canada be- 
gins his battle to defend his title 
in the 17th slot. His main rival. 
Soviet and European champion 
Viktor Petrenko, is two positions 
ahead of him. 

Todd Eldredge. the American 
champion, starts 19th with Chris 
Bowman, the 1989 American tit- 
list. scheduled to be the 21st 
skater on the ice. 

The Soviets were in the top 


position in the ice dance event 
after the compulsory dances, 
which count for 20 per cent of the 
total score. 

Maia Usova and Alexander 
Zhulin scored a perfect 6.0 to 
help them take the lead over 
Marina Klimova and Sergei 
Ponomarenko after the Raveos- 
burger waltz and the rhumba. 

In third place were Isabelle and 
Paul Duchesnay of France. 

The next phase of the ice dance 
competition is Thursday, the ori- 
ginal dance to a blues rhythm. 
The final free dance is Friday, 
which counts for half of the torn! 
score. 

Usova and Zhulin were con- 
vincing winners on each of die 
two dances. In the rhumba, the 
Soviet judge gave them a 6.0 
while other judges scored them in 
the 5.8 range, with a 5.6 given by 
the French judge. 

The International Skating Un- 
ion (ISU) president said Tuesday 
that the need for saving money 
led to a drug controversy that 
threatened the eligibility of a 
Soviet world champion. 

Olaf Paulsen said the labora- 
tory in Sofia, Bulgaria, which 
handled the (hug testing during 
the European Figure Skating 
Championships was not accre- 
dited by the International Olym- 
pic Committee (IOC). 

The lab gave an initial positive 
test on Marina Klimova's urine 
sample which suggested illegal 


Tyson does not expect much 
of a fight from Ruddock 


LA5 VEGAS (R) — Donovan 
"Razor" Ruddok is supposed 10 
be Mike Tyson’s toughest test 
since he lost the world 
heavyweight championship 13 
months ago but Tyson himself 
doesn't expect much of a chal- 
lenge in their bout next Monday. 

“I'm not looking for any great 
competitive fight,” says Tyson. 
"Don't be surprised if i' stiff 
(knock out) Ruddock in one 
round.” 

That would rudely relegate 
Ruddock 10 the same journey- 
man class as Henry Tillman and 
Ales Stew-art, first-round victims 
of Tyson in his only fights since 
he lost his crown ro’ James "Bus- 
ter" Douglas in February 1990. 

Of course. Ruddock disputes 
Tyson's assessment. “I don’t 
think anyone can beat me,” the 
27-year-old Jamaican says. 

L» Vegas oddsmakers agree 
with Tyson, making him a 5-3/4- 
xo-one favourite. 

The World Boxing Council. 
Wot id Boxing Association and 
International Boxing Federation 
aft alui rate Tyson higher, rank- 
ing him the number one conten- 
ds and Ruddock number two. 

Tvson. 24, has a record of 39-1 
with 35 victories inside the dis- 
tance. 

Ruddock, who is on a lo-fight 
winning sneak that began in 
1985. is 25-1-1 with IS victories 


Mutt*n*Jeff 


inside the distance. 

Like Tysou, Ruddock can brag 
of stopping his last opponent in 
the first round but Mike Rouse, 
his victim last Dec. 8. was no 
more illustrious an opponent than 
Tyson's. 

Ruddock's most impressive vic- 
tories were against Michael 
Dokes. whom be stopped in the 
fourth round last April, and 
James "Bonecrtisher” Smith, 
whom he stopped in the seventh 
in July 1989. 

Ruddock also will boast a con- 
siderable size advantage in the 
ring Monday night but Tyson is 
used to cutting bigger opponents 
down to size. 

And Ruddock, whose left hook 
is his best weapon, has never 
inspired the elemental fear that 


“iron Mike” has since the then 
20-year-old in 1986 became the 
youngest man to win a world 
heavyweight title. 

The winner of the Tyson- 
Ruddock bout is being billed as 
the next opponent of the victor of 
the fight between world 
heavyweight champion Evander 
Holyfield and former champion 
George Foreman on April 19 in 
Atlantic Gty. 

But it may not turn out that 
way. 

If Foreman deposes Holyfield, 
he may then face Ray Mercer, 
postponing any title bout with 
Tyson or Ruddock until next 
spring. In that case the Tyson- 
Ruddock winner would almost 
certainly have a non-title fight 
before then. 


Reuter to join Juventus 


MUNICH. Germany (R) — 
Bayern Munich's Stefan Reuter is 
set to become the eighth member 
of the German national soccer 
squad to move to an Italian club. 

Bayern said Wednesday they 
were close to finalising a six- 
imllion mark (S3.S million) trans- 
fer deal with Juventus for the 
24-year-old defender whose con- 
tract at Bayern runs out at the 
end of this season. 

"If the Juventus representa- 
tives come to Munich in about six 


weeks the contract will be ready to 
sign," Bayern manager Uii Hoe- 
ness said. 

German midfielder Thomas 
Haessler already plays for UEFA 
Cup holders Juventus. 

German captain Lochar Ma ab- 
acus, Juergen Klinsmann and 
Andreas Brehme all play for In- 
ter Milan- Rudi Voeilcr and Tho- 
mas Berthold are at Roma, while 
Lazio pay Karlheinz Riedle's sal- 
ary. 
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Gullit accepts Milan’s 
dominant era ending 


steroid me. A second test at an 
IOC-approved laboratory in Col- 
ogne, Germany was negative. 

Klimova and husband-partner 
Sergei Ponomarenko won the 
European ice dance title for the 
third time in Sofia in January. If 
the second test had been positive, 
she would have been suspended 
and lost her title. 

Paulsen said they were re- 
quested by the organising com- 
mittee of the European Cham- 
pionships to allow the local lab to 
handle the testing. 

“We decided on a laboratory 
for testing the doping samples 
which was not accredited by the 
TOC. We wanted to save the 
organising committee money. We 
thought we could do it,” Paulsen 
said. 

But after the first test, Klimo- 
va’s results became known, 
Paulsen regretted the way it was 
handled. 

“No results of the first analysis 
should have been made public,” 
Paulsen said. “No names at all.” 

Paulsen said that they are still 
searching how the information 
was prematurely released, “but 
we have learned from that experi- 
ence.” 

“We shall only give (toping 
samples for analysis to laborator- 
ies officially recognised. The 
other labs simply don't have the 
necessary technical equipment 
for such research," Paulsen said. 


Fifa 

considers 
abolishing 
extra time 

ZURICH, Switzerland (AP) — 
FIFA will discuss a proposal to 
abolish extra time and im- 
mediately initiate penalty kicks to 
determine "World Cup games tied 
after 90 minutes, a published 
report said Wednesday. 

FIFA General Secretary 
Joseph Blatter, quoted in the 
Swiss newspaper Sport, said the 
idea is on th e ag enda of a May 3 
meeting of FIFA's World Cup 
Organising Committee- 

Another proposal is for the 
championship match to be replay- 
ed if the first game is tied after 
regular time, FIFA spokesman 
Guido Tognoni said. 

Usually, a World Cup final tied 
after 90 minutes is derided by the , 
usual two, 15-minute periods of 
added time and, if necessary, a 
shootout. 

FIFA has been criticised for 
the ail-time low of 2.11 goals- per- 
game average ax the 1990 World 
Cup in Italy, and has said it is 
considering other rule changes . 

Media reporters were highly 
critical of the World Cup, espe- 
cially the final, where Germany 
beat Argentina 1-0 on a late 
penalty kick in a game that some 
called the most boring cham- 
pionship match in the history of 
the event. 


MILANELLO, Italy, (R) — As 
AC Milan's hopes of a third 
■successive European Cup triumph 
hang by a thread, their inspir- 
ational Dutch international Ruud 
Gullit accepted that the world's 
best teams stay at the top for no 
more than three or four years. 

In a week when Milan were held 
1-1 

at home by Marseille in the Euro- 
pean Cup and coach Arrigo Sao 

chi ruled them out of the Italian 
title race after losing to Samp- 
doria, Gullit implied that their 
reign may be coining to an end. 

“It's difficult to stay at the top. 
Habit sets m. (From) the second 
season it’s difficult because they 
all want to beat you," Gullit said. 

“If (in the second season) you 
win something they took at you 
and say: They’re very good,” he 
said in an interview at Milan's 
training camp. 

“Big teams stay at the top for 
three, four years, then they slip 
below the top level, look for 
players and slowly, slowly go 
back to the top,” be said. 

AC Milan won the league in 
1988 and the European Cup and 
World Club Championship twice, 
in 1989 and 1990. 

Gullit pointed to Real Madrid, 
Spanish champions for die past 
five seasons but about to be 
dethroned, as a major European 
club currently hitting a bad cydio- 


al patch. 

Gullit said that what divided 
the best team in the world from 
the rest was always getting a good 

result. 

"If you play badly, you (still) 
win," be -said. 

This season Milan had played 
badly several times in the league 
but were let off the hook. 

“By luck or less attention of 
some players, we had the oppor- 
tunity to get a draw,” he said. 

“Against trig teams that never 
happens. One-nil is one-nil, over 
and oat." 

Milan have had a bad week. 

They took the lead against 
Marseille in the first leg of their 
European Cup quarter-final but 
allowed the French champions to 
equalise — the first goal they 
have conceded at home in over 
two years of European competi- 
tion. 

Their apparent decline was 
further confirmed with a 2-0 
league defeat by Sarapdoria four 
days later, leaving them three 
points off the pace. 

After that game coach Sacchi 
said: “We’ve been the best side 
for a long time. At the the mo- 
ment, we're just not there any- 
more." 

GulHt said that after a defen- 
sive World Cup teams at all levels 
were attacking and pressing 
more. 


Vogts plays safe with 
squad facing Soviets 


FRANKFURT (R) — Coach 
Berti Vogts included 14 members 
of Germany’s World Cup winning 
squad in tils party of 20 for the 
soccer friendly against tire Soviet 
Union in Frankfort on March 27. 

The match is a warm-up for Ger- 
many's European Championship 
qualifiers against Belgium on 
May 1 and Wales on June 5. The 
World Champions opened their 
Group 5 campaign with a dis- 
appointing 3-2 win over Luxem- 
bourg in October. 

“If possible we want to play the 
same team that will take on the 
difficult task of Belgium,” Vogts 
said when announcing his squad 
Wednesday. 

But Inter Milan defender 
Andreas Brehme, who missed 
Germany's 4-0 win over Switzer- 


land in December, could be side- 
lined again because of a calf 
injury. Juventus midfielder Tho- 
mas Haessler is struggling to 
overcome a knee injury. 

Vogts' main concern is to find a 
long-term replacement for 
Bayern Munich tibero Klaus Au- 
gen thaler who quit Internationa] 
soccer after the World Cup. 

Vogts refused to say whether 
he would use Roma's Thomas 
Berthold or Emtracht Frankfo- 
rt's Manfred Binz as sweeper 
against the Soviets. 

Vogts, whose squad indudes 
seven players based in Italy, 
named VFB Stuttgart midfielder 
Matthias Sammer and striker 
Thomas Dofl from the former 
East Germany. 





FORECAST FOR FRIDAY MARCH 15, 1991 

By Thomas S. Pierson. Astrologer. Carroll Righler Foundation 

GENERAL TENDENCIES: This answers from all good available 
is a day for letting changes occur in sources open to you. 
your associations and in any school SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novnn- 

of thought or viewpoint that has = i) stop putting off attending 
already served its purpose in your m obligations and get them 
lifc - in back of you right away so that 

RIES: (Maid) 21 to April 19) your best endeavours can be later 

[us is the time for you to get out used in new outlet. 


ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
This is the time for you to get out 
in the world and to make and keep 
appointments that can bring you a 
better awareness of bow to put 
your talents across. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Your mind is very clever about the 
ways and means by which you can 
increase your money even though 
the early part of your morning 
brings tension. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
Whatever docs require that you 
put into effect that high personal 
longing is very good now so waste 
no more time but get busy and 
cairy through. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Now you find that you 
have all kinds of chances to quietly 
find out what others will do 10 back, 
your pet projects to a quick finish. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21} You 
have a good chance now to make 
some new contacts that could turn 
out to be -very good friends so tore 
no time but get out socially and be 
available. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) There are some outside prob- 
lems facing you early that quickly 
resolve themselves if yon consult 
with an executive just bow to 
handle than. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) tins is your day to make some 

fresh new onslaught towards your 
aims and ambitions by seeing 


SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) You are now able to 
cement some very im p ortan t rela- 
tionships by the intelligence with 
which you do approach them with 
new allies. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) Yon have so many 
projects to do and so much ability 
in the doing now that you would be 
wire to forget all ton and get duties 
behind you. 

AQUARIUM (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) There are some pretty 
wonderful pleasures available 10 
you so stop being so concerned 
with problems for a while and fully 
enjoy yourself. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Now you are able to find the 
means by which to please members 
of your own family and to add 
some comforts to your own dweti- 
ing. 

Today’a cMM: If your child were 
bora today be or she shares an 
unusual interest in the cultural side 
of life and will need to have luxu- 
rious surroundings if they are to 
feel at home. This progeny win 
delight in an ed u cation that stres- 
ses moral and ethical values as well 
as practical ones. 

“ The sun impel, they do 0 or 
compel. ” What you make of your 
Hie is largely up to you. 


GOREN BRIDGE 


WTTN OMAR SHARIF 
A TAN MAH HIRSCH 
51800 Tittene McM Batmen. Inc. 


WEEKLY BRIDGE QUIZ 


Q.l— Bast-West vulnerable, as 
South you bold: 

4J7C52 9Q105432 OVoU 4*7 
The bidding has proceeded: 

North East Sooth West 

Pass 1 0 ? 

What action do you take? 

Q J — As South, vulnerable, you 
hold: 

*18 9KQ1M53 OHS 4*3 

Partner opens the bidding with one 
no trump. What do you respond? 

QJL- As South, vulnerable, you 

hold: 

*K8 9KQH653 005 4*3 

The bidding has proceeded: 

North East Sooth West 

1 NT Pas 3 9 Pass 


3 NT Pass ? 

What action do you take? 

Q.4 — As South, vulnerable, yon 
hold: 

4 K8 9KQ1Q6S3 005 483 
The bidding has proceeded: 

North East South West 

1 NT Pas 3 9 Pats 

4 9 Pres ? . 

What action do you take? 

Q-5 — As South, vulnerable, you 
hold: 

*9 9Q73 OAJttt 4QJ7&2 

What is your opening bid? 

Q.6— As South, vulnerable, you 
hold: 

49 9Q73 0KM5 4AQJ62 

What is your opening bid? 


FORECAST FOR THURSDAY MARCH 14, 1991 

By Thomas 5. Pierson, Astrologer, Carroll Righter Foundation 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: To- 
day’s complete lack of aspects isn't 
likely to stimulate you into any 
kind of sodden activity that would 
prove discordant to your interest 
but be on the look-out for the 
errant acts of others. 

ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
Your deepest desires and yearn- 
ings have a good chance of being 
realised be contacting usual allies 
and getting them to help you to 
obtain them. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
This is the time to get busy at those 
money making or solving problems 
that Ore facing you for you can 
attend to them with for more be- 
nefit. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) You 
now can see pretty dearly what to 
do in order to get the dungs you 
want the most that are of a person- 
al and intimate native to you. 
MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) This is the time to make 
sure that you do show you can 
keep a secret weO guarded as some 
confidante is given you that must 
not be mentioned. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) Now 
you are able to join in the social 
so i r ees dial ham similar interests 
to your own and you can get the 
backing you need for some project. 
VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) Whatever you find to be the 
means be with which to please 
those who have any power over 
your affairs is fine sines they are 
willing to help you a lot. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) Now you are able to make 
some big progress by some new 


interests that have been absent in 
your file for sometime and that 
requires your own opetumndness. 
SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 21) Your mind is quick and 
alert now 10 see what others expect 
of yon and if you carry through 
with their wants in detailed manner 
you will succeed. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) Do nothing that can 
upset others who expect you to do 
a good job but work with con- 
sistency and efficiency and yon will 
have supporters. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) Your task awaits your 
most talented expression so give it 
your best if you want to have 
conditions favourable for you in 
the days ahead. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) This is the time for you to 
think out what creative expressions 
and pleasures please you the most 
and then take the necessary steps. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) You have some definite ideas 
what is needed at your own dwell- 
ing so bring more tongtime happi- 
ness and harmony there so put 
thing s in motion. 

Today’s driM: If your child were 
barn today he or she will want 
everything in life to be perfect and 
wfl] always lack understanding of 
why that posture isn’t possible. 
Befog well endowed with executive 
ability this child will be a ccused of 
being bossy because of their desire 
to have things their own way. 

u The stars impel, they do not 
compel L" What you make of your 
life is largely up to yon. 


THE BETTER HALF 


By Harris 



“You’ve got gum disease, Stanley.* 




Unscramble them four Jumbles, 
one totter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 


NADDY 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Herat Amokl and Bob Lee 


GUNEB 


— r y 



mm 

IYOHWLL 




CLAtFE 


WHAT THE 
TEMPERAMENTAL 
WITCH OFTEN! PIP. 


Now arrange the circled totters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Answer: 


Yesterday's 


rv Y YNOFFf'YYY Y Y 1 

L Jw LA J-the LAAiwiJU 

(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: TRAIT tfflOM BURLAP ENMITY 
Answer: The letter O is the noisiest of vowels, because 
an the ethers are - - 
IN - AUDIBLE** (inaudev ^ 


THE Daily Crossword by James I 


ACROSS 
1 Computer 


9 Frolic 

K Actress Hagen 
15 More unusual 
18 Art's contents 

17 Chronicle: 
attw. 

18 Like a 
dreamer 

2G Interrogated 

22 Decline 

23 Mil. people 

24 Recent 

25 Skeletal part 

27 Rajah's mate 

28 Wort by 


30 Island 

31 Orphanages 

32 — Moines 

33 Alliance 


35 Grounds 

36 Well-known 
38 Ignominy 

40 U.K. par! 

41 Use a shuttle 

44 Squalid 

45 Ouagga 

46 Cuomo or 
Andretti 

43 Cafeteria item 

49 Likewise 

50 ' Star — - 

51 Timetable 
aHsr. 

52 Tree 

53 O? a Eur. river 
56 Leave in a 

huny 

59 Overly 

60 Particulars 
si Cur 

62 Town" 

S3 Perfume 
ceremonially 

64 Wrongs 

65 Map abbr. 

DOWN 

1 Broke the law 
: 2 State again 
3 Roman 
historian 


jama an ann 


ana ana aaa 


i aaauiH 
laum »■ 


• TMC trtur* UflOJ Str/SM. ire. 

AD P'ShB Hesov-s 

Yesterday's Puzzle Solved: 

4 Plant pan 

5 Handle 

6 Alumnus 

7 Part o! a 
tourney 

8 Get one's 
bearings 

9 Try 
10 Vessel 
it Paper folding 

an 

12 Gulches 

13 Dissertation 
19 Sports pra 
21 Went first 

26 Zoo animal 

27 Optimistic 
29 Foeman 
31 Seraglio 

34 Tune 

35 Exclude 

36 Titled one 42 Ventilates . 52 Facilitate 

S , 43 — . 54 Fervor 

38 00 55 Goes wron 

„ '?• *5 Nigh 57 Lenars 

® WJL, *1 S"* 8 ® » Question 

41 Quisling 49 Rugged peak word 


uuuiiH uoua Brann 

□□aaa naom uuuu 
ohqbb HDJBnoaaaa 
□□soraoHs huuuhcj 

L1UUU BEH3EIB 
0130000 QOOH BQD 

□aaa u aana oaaa 

□non QBUOB BQBB 
□QUO BOBO BHOflC 

SQH GULiu cisaaaa 

0QOU0 QHOD 
BSOOBB- EJEIOQOnHB 

oaaoaoana bqobo 

□0O0 OBOQ □□BOH 

qqbo qgga gjaanra 


52 Facilitate 

54 Fervor 

55 Goes wrong 

57 Lenars 

58 Question 
word 


4 . 
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U.S. current account deficit 
hits lowest level since 1984 


WASHINGTON (R) — The 
U.S. trade deficit with the rest of 
the world in goods, sendees and 
tourism shrank in 1990 to its 
lowest level in six years, the 
Commerce Department said 
■Tuesday. 

As foreiga sales picked up and 
''earnings on overseas investments 
grew, die. current account deficit 
— the broadest measure of the 
nation’s trade performance — fell 
to S99.3 billion last year, the 
department said. 

Dropping below the $100 bil- 
lion mark for the first time in six 
years, it was the lowest shortfall 
since $99.0 billion in 1984 and 
contrasted with a peak deficit of 
SI 62-3 billion in 1987. 


The deficit in 1989 was $110 
billion. 

The merchandise trade deficit 
was lower than. in. 1989, while 
surpluses on overseas services 
Kke banking and transposition 
grew. 

The deficit on ‘merchandise 
trade for afi of 1990 feU to S108.7 
bilfion tn 1990 from $114.9 billion 
in 1989. The surplus on services 
increased to $22.9 billion from 
$20.5 billion. 

Notably, die United States had 
a net surplus of $7.5 billion on 
investments last year, compared 
with a deficit in 1989 of $913 
million. 

The Commerce Department 
also said the U.S. dollar depreci- 


Japan sends $8.6b 
to Gulf aid fund 


TOKYO (R) — Japan transfer- 
red the equivalent of $8.6 billion 
to its Gulf Peace Fund Wednes- 
day, fulfilling its pledge of aid for 
the U.S.-led Gulf force, the gov- 
ernment’s spokesman said. 

Chief spokesman Misoji Saka- 
moto made no mention of the fact 
that the yen-based donation fell 
short of the $9 billion Japan 

- pledged after the start of the Gulf 
war in January. 

Japan calculated its $9 billion 
Gulf contribution based on the 
130-yen raze for the dollar on 
Feb. 28, when parliament's lower 
house approved a supplementary 
budget to fund the pledge. 

The upper house passed the 
Guff aid package one week ago, 
paving the way for Japan to deliv- 
er. 

Since the end of the Gulf war, 
however, the dollar has climbed 
in value, trading at about 136 yen 
Wednesay. 

Sakamoto said the committee 

- of six Arab nations that manages 
Japan’s Gulf Peace Fund will 
deride how to allocate the money 


but added it would not go toward 
the cost of weapons. 

“The committee will soon de- 
ride (on how the funds are paid 
out) after taking into considera- 
tion requests from the (allied) 
countries,'’ Sakamoto told repor- 
ters. 

“But it will adhere to our 
government’s request that (the 
foods) only go toward non- 
military costs like transportation, 
food and medicine." 

U.S. treasury officials have in- 
dicated they expect to receive all 
the Japanese funds and have in- 
cluded the figure of $9 billion in 
a provisional budget to pay for 
the Golf war. 

Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
told parliament recently that 
most of Japan’s contribution 
would gp to the United States. 

British Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd also asked Japan 
last week for a share of the 
money. Britain’s was the second 
largest non-Arab contingent in 
the coalition forces which drove 
Iraq from Kuwait. 


AMMAN EXCHANGE RATES 




U.S. dollar 
Pound Stating 
Dentscbetmrfc 
Swiss franc 


Boy Sd 

670-0 674.0 
1245.2 1252.7 
425.7 4283 
491.4 4943 


' Fna&'lrnsc* 
Japanese yen (lot 100) - 
Disci] guilder 
Swedish crown 
Italian lira (for 100) 
Belgian franc (for 10) 


LONDON EXCHANGE RATES 

LONDON (R) — Following are the buying and selling rates for 
leading world currencies and gold against the dollar at midsession 
on the London foreign exchange and bullion markets Wednesday. 


One Sterling 
One U.S. dollar 


One ounce of gold 


1.8593/03 

1.1534/39 

1.5705/12 

1.7685/95 

13643/52 

32.35/3 9 

5.3500/50 

1172/1173 

13630/60 

5-8000/50 

6.1425/75 

6.0360/10 

365.05/36535 


U.S. dollar 
Canadian dollar 
Deutschemarks 
Dutch guilders 
Swiss francs 
Belgian francs 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yen 
Swedish crowns 
Norwegian crowns 
Danish crowns 
U.S. dollars 
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a ted 15 per cent in 1990 against 
the currencies of 10 industrial 
nations, making U.S. -made 
goods cheaper for foreigners to 
buy. 

Despite the strong full-year im- 
provement, the deficit grew in the 
final three months of last year 
and has the highest of any 1990 
quarter, largely due to events 
leading up to the war with Iraq. 

The fourth-quarter deficit was 
$273 billion, up from $263 bil- 
lion in the third quarter. The 
merchandise trade deficit fell, but 
the United States granted Egypt 
$7.1 billion in debt forgiveness 
and Israel was granted $2.9 bil- 
lion under a regular congressional 
appropriation. 

New Maghreb 

bank 

plans 

$0.5b 

capital 

TUNIS (R) — A foreign trade 
bank planned by the Arab 
Maghreb Union (AMU) will have 
capital of half a trillion dollars 
shared equally between the five 
member states, officials said in 
Tunis Wednesday. Creation of 
the Maghreb Investment and 
Foreign Trade Bank was 
approved Monday at a summit 
meeting of AMU members 
Algeria, Libya. Mauritania. 
Morocco and Tunisia, The bank 
will fund joint agricultural and 
industrial projects, encourage 
movement of capital and develop 
trade between AMU stales to cre- 
ate an integrated Maghreb eco- 
nomy. It will have a branch in 
each country but the location of 
the head office has not yet been 
derided. The agreement creating 
the bank stipulates that a quarter 
of the capital must be paid in 
immediately after ratification of 
the agreement. 


Diamond sparkles in 
Belgium , glimmers 
less for De Beers 


Iran plans to raise 
$10b by mid-year 


LONDON (Agencies) — The 
Gulf war hit the world's diamond 
industry hard, the chairman of 
tire De Beer's diamond empire 
said Tuesday, as be announced a 
16 per cent drop in the company’s 
1990 profit. 

The Middle East crisis not only 
dampened diamond sales, but 
disrupted the diamond market by 
discouraging professional buyers 
from travelling to buy gems, said 
Chairman Julian Ogilvie Thomp- 
son. 

“The whole market was upset," 
said Ogilvie Thompson, who 
spoke to reporters through a tele- 
phone hook-up from Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

He said tine war was particular- 
ly disruptive to the important 
diamond cutting centre in Israel. 
Most buyers refused to travel to 
that country because it was under 
attack by Scad missiles from Iraq. 

Antwerp, Belgium, another 
major cutting centre also saw a 
drop in buyers during December 
and January, said Roger Van 
Eeghen, a De Beers spokesman 
in London. 

But Israelis continued to cut 
diamonds, and polished stones 
were sent to Antwerp for sale. 
Van Eeghen said. Customers also 
showed up for De Beers’ sales of 
rough diamonds in London, he 
said. 

Eighty per cent of the world's 
rough diamonds are carried from 
mines to London, where De 
Beers sells them through its Cen- 
tral Selling Organisation. Buyers, 
then carry the diamonds to the 
major catting centres. From 
there, the polished gems are dis- 
persed to jewelry makers and 
retail outlets around the world. 

De Beers said its net income 
for the year ended Dec. 31 came 
to $950 million, or $230 per share, 
compared with $1,127 billion, or 
$2.96 per share, in 1989. 

The company, which is made 
up of the Swiss-based internation- 
al company De Beers Centenary. 
A.G. and South Africa’s De 


edged higher in Europe Wednes- 
day but a threat of fresh central 
bank intervention seemed enough 
to keep it from resuming its re- 
cent rally, dealers said. 

- European share markets took a 
breather after a series of advanc- 
es and gold bullion rose on the 
coat-tails of a surge in silver and 
platinum prices. 

The prices of erode ofl was also 
higher foDowing a decision by 
OPEC Tuesday night to make a 
modest production cut. 

A statement by U.S. Federal 
Reserve Chairman Alan Greens- 
pan predicting America’s reces- 
sion would be shallow and short- 
lived, coupled with a rise in retail 
sales for the first time in four 
months, combined to help lift the 
dollar. 

The dollar dosed in Europe at 
1.5800 marks and 136.55 yen, 
compared with Tuesday’s dose of 
13715 marks and 136.40 yen. 

“Traders have been nervous 
about central bank mterven- 


r Qnema 


some corporate business coming 
through," said Robin Aspinall, 
currency economist at J. Henry 
Schroder Wagg and Co. in Lon- 
don. 

“If it weren’t for the central 
banks the market would still be 
looking to buy dollars," he 
added. 

European central banks, led by 
Germany’s Bundesbank, made 
conceited attacks on the dollar in 
the first two days of the week, 
and dealers said they expected 
further intervention if the U.S. 
currency resumed its steep rise. 

Greenspan Wednesday con- 
firmed to the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress that the 
Fed eased credit last Friday and 
said he expected an economic 
recovery later this year. 

The U.S. central bank chief 
said the current recession may 
prove milder than most, adding 
be saw a pickup in demand in the 
coming months. 
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Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., 
previously announced that di- 
amond sales edged np two per 
cent to $4.17 billion in 1990 from 
$4.09 billion in 1989. 

Ogilvie Thompson said the 
second half of 1990 was hurt not 
only by the Middle East crisis, 
but also by slower economic 
growth around the world. He 
noted the slowdown in the U.S. 
economy, which is the world’s 
biggest diamond market in terms 
of carats sold. 

He declined to make forecasts 
for the rest of 1991, saying the 
market was “particularly difficult 
to read” even though the war was 
oveT. 

However, he said he was en- 
couraged by the recent healthy 
performances ou world stock ex- 
changes because historically such 
rallies have been followed by 
upturns in the diamond industry. 

In Belgium, Mark Van Den 
Abeelen, director-general of the 
Antwerp-based Diamond High 
Council, told a news conference 
that Belgium’s diamond business, 
the world's biggest, sparkled last 
year despite a jolt after the start 
of the Gulf crisis. “All in all it 
•was a pretty good year despite a 
slight change for the worse in the 
last quarter for reasons you all 
know.” 

He said its turnover of rough, 
polished and industrial diamonds 
increased by six per cent in 1990 
to $15.54 billion. Imports of gems 
rose seven per cent to T7.78 
bilHon while exports grew five per 
cent to $7.76 billion. 

Van Den Abeelen said there 
were hopeful signs that 1991 
would be as successful as 1990, 
mainly because the Gulf war had 
been short and would have only a 
limited impact. 

He said Antwerp bad 54 per 
cent of the world’s diamond 
trade. It distributes more than 85 
per cent of world ouput of rough 
diamonds and half of all polished 
diamonds - 


LONDON (R) — Iran hopes to 
raise about $10 billion by the 
middle of the year as pan of a 
massive five-year plan to liberal- 
ise its economy, an Iranian cen- 
tral bank official said Tuesday. 

Ali Manavi Rad, assistant to 
Iran's central bank executive 
board, said the $10 billion was the 
first stage of a bank debt and 
batter scheme to raise a total of 
$27.4 billion. 

“We have already received 
firm proposals, commitments and 
pledges for something like $93 
billion and we hope all these 
financed agreements will be con- 
cluded by the middle of sum- 


mer," Manavi Rad said at a 
business conference in London. 

Iran expects to spend $120 bil- 
lion under a five-year plan run- 
ning to 1993, Manavi Rad said. 
Of this, $27.4 billion would come 
“in the form of different lines of 
credit from abroad," he said. 

The Islamic republic would 
fond the balance from foreign 
exchange earnings through oil 
and non-oil exports. 

About $17 billion would be as 
direct bank debt, but some $10 
billion would come through bar- 
ter deals in which foreign com- 
panies took Iranian goods as pay- 
ment for equipment supplies. 


These transactions, called 
buybacks, would help Iranian in- 
dustry and save foreign exchange, 
said Manavi Rad. 

Some foreign suppliers had 
already entered negotiations with 
Iran for various byback projects. 

Mehdi Navab, deputy minister 
for economic affairs and finance, 
said Iran had S2 billion in short 
term debt, but only $250 million 
of long term debt. 

Iran, whose economic liber- 
alisation aims include large-scale 
privatisation, wants foreign com- 
panies with financial facilities and 
technical skills to bid for projects 
and as joint venture partners. 


Tokyo dealers bet on dollar 
recovery despite recent retreat 


Dollar edges higher in 
Europe , share s fall j , 

LONDON (R)^£3fhe d9R«F ^o5h.7.~b\XL there has still tseen'- 


U.K. lifts 
restrictions 

-?■ ci rr.Tiifr. 

on Kuwaiti 
assets 

LONDON (R) — Britain said 
Wednesday it had ended a freeze 
on Kuwaiti assets imposed after 
Iraq’s invasion of the emirate last 
August but it kept in place res- 
trictions on Iraqi assets. 

British Treasury officials said 
the freeze, put in place to protect 
Kuwait's assets from the Iraqis, 
was lifted at the start of the day. 

Kuwait is a major force in the 
London financial markets 
through various investment 
groups, including the Kuwait In- 
vestment Office. 

Expatriate Kuwaiti fund mana- 
gers have operated under various 
restrictions that have allowed 
them to protea their holdings 
while remaining mostly inactive. 

Bankers say Kuwait’s external 
assets may be worth up to $100 
billion although much lower fi- 
gures of about half that amount 
are also frequently cited. 

The investments are expected 
by bankers to be used as security 
for loans that will be needed to 
rebuild the country. 

“It should be beneficial to tile 
sterling market given the help we 
have given the Kuwaitis during 
the war ... Britain should benefit 
as much as anybody,” said 
Adrian Cunningham, economic 
adviser at Bank of America in 
London. 

By using its unfrozen holdings 
as leverage for borrowing, 
Kuwait would be able to benefit 
from its investment income and 
keep the portfolio of holding 
itself largely intact. 


i TOKYO (R) — Global central 

: bank intervention and suspicions 

i that major nations have set 135- 
: yen ceiling for the dollar have left 

, the U.S. currency a bit bloodied 
t but unbowed, Tokyo dealers said 
t Wednesday. 

I "I don’t think its’s the end (of 
, the dollar rise)," said Kiyoshi 
j Wakabayashi, deputy manager at 
Yamaichi Securities' Co. 

"The market will try a couple 

> of more times to fight the central 

> banks to drive the dollar higher 
) again," he asserted. 

5 Dealers see the dolar consoli- 
1 dating between 133.50-138.00 yen 
r for a while before resuming its 
upswing later this month. 

5 The dollar dived to 135.05 yen 
■ at the start of Tokyo trading 
Wednesday, three yen down from 
l Monday’s Tokyo high of 138.28. 

1 It regained some ground during 
the day due to large-scale spe- 
culative buying by a mid-sized 
j trading house. 

, The Bank of Japan (BOJ) sold 
| dollars at 136.70/80 yen just be- 
fore the Tokyo dose, market 
. sources said. This was quickly 
foDowed by BOJ dollar sale in 
Singapore. 

The dollar closed in Tokyo at 
13635 yen Wednesday against 
135.77/82 at New York’s Tuesday 
^closh.’.'. _^ m 

.-1 * 'Oh.' Tuesday^, the BOJ inter- v 
venefi m Tokyo, and later in 
Europe though the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bundesbank. 


Central banks from 10 Euro- 
pean nations joined the Bundes- 
bank Tuesday in a repeat of 
Monday’s concerted dollar- 
selling which involved the U.S. 
Federal Reserve and the Bank of 
Canada. 

“It's not a market that is easily 
overwhelmed by the threat of 
intervention," said Ikuo Ekenaga. 
vice president at Security Pacific 
National Bank. 

“But with most dealers caught 
by short (dollar positions) at lows 
and longs at highs, you'll see it 
consolidating for a while," said 
one U.S. bank dealer, who pre- 
dicts a narrow range of 135-140 
yen for the dollar. 

Dealer said an article in the 
Japanese financial daily Nihon 
Keizai Sbimbun Wednesday, 
which suggested the Group of 
Seven (G-7) had agreed on target 
dollar range of 125-135 yen. also 
made dollar bulls dash for cover. 

The Group of Seven countries 
consists of Canada, the United 
States. Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

On Tuesday, a BOJ official 
told Reuters he knew nothing of a 
target range for the dollar set by 
central banks. On Wednesday 
Finance Minister Ryu taro Hasfcri- 
moto was quoted as denying the 
existence of target .range. 


division at Meiji Mutual Lire 
Insurance Co. 

“But it’s true that, like us 
investors, monetary authorities 
are seeking a stable dollar," he 
explained. 

Some dealers are paying more 
attention to the aggressive cur- 
rency market tactics of a mid- 
sized Japanese trading house, 
generally identified as Hanwa 
Co. Ltd., than they are of the 
central banks. 

“The market is more scared of 
the trading company than of the 
BOJ,” said one trader. 

The firm pushed the dollar up 
sharply just after the Tokyo 
opening Wednesday by buying an 
estimated $2 billion. 

The same company is thought 
to have sold some $4 billion 
Tuesday and bought some S3 
billion Monday, dealers said. 

Some dealers said the company 
is trying to realise foreign ex- 
change profits before it closes its 
fiscal yea rend books on March 
31, with large-scale buying or 
selling of dollars on a day-trading 
basis. 

A spokesman at' Hanwa re- 
fused to comment on any activity 
it may be taking in the currency 
market. 

“The Tokyo market at the mo- 
ment is being led by the eccentric. 


“I don’t think .central banks are .(temporary, actions of this trading 
trying to keep the. dollar within -Jjouse. When this- settles down. 


such ranges by force,-! mean 
intervention," said Yoshio Takai, 
a manager at foreign exchange 


-the dollar will return to its basic 
(upward) trend," said one bank 
dealer. 


Reuters launches business report 


LONDON (R) — Reuters, the 
world news and information orga- 
nisation, Wednesday launched 
the Reuter business report 
(RBR), a new service primarily 
for the media in Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East. 

The RBR is a fast and 
comprehensive service produced 
in English by a team of editors in 
London drawing on Reuters 
worldwide reporting resources. 

“Reuters provides comprehen- 
sive coverage of all main business 
markets for its specialist subscri- 
bers," said Mark Wood, Reuters 
editor-in-chief. 

“The launch of the business 
report offers tire best of that 
reporting to our media subscri- 
bers in a service written with the 
general reader, listener or viewer 
in mind," be noted. 

The RBR covers business, fi- 
nance, economic trends, trade, 
markets, companies and com- 
modities for broadcasters and 
newspapers in the European time 
zone. Similar services are already 
available in Asia and the United 
States. 

Hie new service will be deli- 
vered by satellite broadcast to 
small dish receivers or via dedi- 
cated lines. 

Pre-tax profits of Reuters 
Holding PLC rose last year by 
just over 13 per cent despite 
difficult condition in its key mar- 
kets. 


Reuters profit rose to £320.1 
million ($639.9 million) in 1990 
from £283.1 million ($566 mil- 
lion) the previous year. 

Revenue was £1.37 billion 
(S2.74 billion) compared with 
£1.19 billion ($2.38 billion) in 
1989. 

The company said vigorous 
growth in the first half of the year 
was partly offset in the second by 
difficult markets, a stronger 
pound and higher expenses, in- 
cluding £11.1 million ($21 mil- 
lion) for cost-cutting program- 
mes. 

While the profit matched share 
analysts’ expectations, the com- 
pany said a lower level of net new 
orders would make achieving 
double digit profit growth in 1991 
increasingly difficult. 

The company had “very heavy 
nim-of-the-year cancellations as 
clients trimmed their costs ahead 


of 1991," managing director and 
chief executive Glen Renfrew- 
said in a statement. 

The company's shares came 
under pressure in recent months 
as key customers, particularly 
leading banks, were experiencing 
downturns. 

Reflecting those pressures. 
Reuters tempered its earnings 
outlook from one made two 
months ago when it said it would 
be "reasonably satisfied to 
achieve double-digit growth in 
pre-tax profits in 1991.” 

In giving the revised outlook, 
Renfrew said that net new orders 
'had since picked up again but 
were still well below last year’s 
average. 

“Reuters underlying strengths 
remain im «ct, including a strong 
market position, wide geog- 
raphical spread and diversifica- 
tion across market sectors." 


Show: 1230, 3:30, 5:30, 730, 930 p.m. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR ENT 

Located in Jabal Amman, Third Circle within a well 
kept pleasant building in a quiet neighbourhood. 
Two bedrooms each with a closed-in-veranda. Din- 
ing and living room, one bathroom. Own central 
heating and telephone. Fully equipped kitchen. 
Phone 641340 ( 2 - 4 p.m. ) 


BUILDING FOR RENT 

Consists of 4 floors each of two apart- 
ments. Location: Shmeisani, opposite 
the Bird’s garden entrance. 

If interested you can visit the building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FORM THE 
WATER AUTHORITY 
OF JORDAN 

INVITATION FOR BIDS (IFB) 

BIDS NO. 07/91/HP, 08/91/SP, 09/91 /W 

1. The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan has received a loan from 
Kraditanstalt Fuer WIederaufbau (KFW) In Deutsche Marks 
towards the Water Sector Programme and it is intended that 
part of the proceeds of this loan will be applied to eligible 
payments under the contracts) for which this IFB has been 
issued 

2. The Water Authority now Invites sealed bids from eligible 
bidders for the following tenders:- 


No. of Supply of 
Tender 

1) 07/91/HP Horizontal Pumps 

& Spare Parts 

2) 08/91/SP Submersible Pumps 

& Spare Parts 

3) 09/91 /W Welding Machines 


Nenrefundabte Performance 
Fee In J.D. Security In iLD. 

100 .- 6 . 000 .- 

150.— 10,000.- 

75.- 3.000.- 


3. Interested eligible bidders may obtain further information 
from, and inspect the bidding documents at, the office of the 
Secretary General. Tenders Division, Water Authority, 
P.O.Box 2412 Amman, Jordan. Tel. 06-680100, Tlx. 22439 
WAJ JO. FAX 679143. 

4. A complete set of the tender documents may be purchased 
by any Interested eligible bidder on the submission of a 
written application to the above and upon payment of a 
nonrefundable fee as mentioned In Item 2 above. 

5. All bids must be accompanied by a security as mentioned in 
Item 2 above and must be delivered to the office not later than 
1200 hours, Jordan local time, on Tuesday May 7, 1991 

Eng. Mutexs Belbeisi 

Secretary General 

Water Authority 
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President dissolves parliament; 
India to hold elections in May 



NEW DELHI (AP) — India's 
president dissolved parliament 
Wedaesday id dear the way for 
elections in May, ending a week 
of uncertainty that followed the 
resignation of Prime Minister 
Chandra Shekhar. 

President Raraaswamy Venk- 
ataraman announced the dissolu- 
tion of parliament just 18 months 
after the last national election, 
which left no single party with a 
parliamentary majority. Both 
governments formed since then 
have been weak and short-lived, 
headed by parties in a minority. 

Convened in December 1989, 
the ninth parliament was the 
briefest in India's history. 

In his announcement dissolving 
the Lok Sabha. the powerful low- 
er house of parliament, Venk- 
ataraman said a new pari i lament 
should be installed by June 5. 
That would indicate that elections 
in the world's largest democracy 
would be scheduled for late May. 

Chandra Shekhar will remain 
in office as head of an interim 
government until a new govern- 
ment is formed. 

It was up to Venktaraman to 
decide whether to order elections 
or give one party a chance to 
form a minority government. The 
presidency usually is a ceremonial 
post which assumes political pow- 
er only at times of turmoil. 

Chandra Shekhar announced 
his resignation in parliament on 


March 6, complaining that he was 
being manipulated by former 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's 
Congress Party, whose support 
was essential for his minority 
government. 

Chandra Shekhar's Janata Dal- 
Sorialist Party controlled only 54 
of the 514 deputies in the Lok 
Sabha, depending on support 
from the 211 Congress Party 
legislators for a parliamentary 
majority. 

Gandhi was accused of dictat- 
ing policy to the prime minister 
over the last two months in what 
was seen as a naked display of the 
Congress Party’s power over the 
weak government. 

Chandra Shekhar balked over 
what he said was Congress' repe- 
ated interference, including 
pressure last month to stop U.S. 
military planes from refuelling in 
India on their way to the Gulf. 

Gandhi declined an opportun- 
ity to step into the vacated prime 
minister’s office when backstage 
mediation failed to patch up dif- 
ferences with Chandra Shekhar. 

Gandhi telephoned Venkatara- 
man earlier Wednesday affirming 
his support for an early election, 
a Congress Party spokesman said. 

“We put our tnist in the peo- 
ple," Gandhi told reporters in 
parliament, welcoming the deci- 
sion for an election. “We have 
been calling for it from the day 
the prime minister resigned. I am 


sure the Congress will come back 
in a strong majroity.” 

Chandra Shekhar left on a pre- 
viously scheduled trip to Patna, 
the capital of the eastern state of 
Bihar, shortly before the dissolu- 
tion announcement was pub- 
lished. 

Commentators said Gandhi 
overplayed his hand when Con- 
gress deputies boycotted parlia- 
ment for two days last week in 
protest over alleged police sur- 
veillance of his home. Chandra 
Shekhar then announced his res- 
ignation. 

Elections were seen as a last 
resort which no part)' wanted .and 
which could result in widespread 
campaign violence with little 
change in the political landscape. 

Venkataraman delayed his de- 
cision on whether to hold new 
elections, allowing attempts to 
form a new coalition government 
to play themselves out, and until 
parliament passed an interim 
budget to allow the government 
to functions for the next four 
months. 

On Monday and Tuesday the 
legislature rushed through a 
series of financial bills as well as 
measures allowing federal rule to 
continue in the states of Punjab 
and Assam, where separatist in- 
surrections are raging. 

Chandra Shekhar became 
prime minister on Nov. 10 after 


the collpase of the National Front 
Coalition led by V.P. Singh- That 
II -month-old government disin- 
tegrated in internal disputes 
under the pressure of religious 
and caste riots. 

Chandra Shekhar, a 62-year- 
old politician who had held no 
previous government office, led a 
walkout from Singh's Janata Dal 
Party. He formed his own Janata 
Dal-Sodalist Party and won Con- 
gress’ backing for a minority gov- 
ernment. 

The upcoming elections for the 
5 14-seat Lok Sabha, or House of 
the People, primarily will be a 
four-way contest between Gan- 
dhi, Chandra Shekhar, Singh and 
his leftist allies, and Lai Krishnan 
Advani who heads the right-wing 
Hindu fundamentalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party. 

Thirty seats in the current par- 
liament are vacant because of 
delayed elections, deaths, res- 
ignations and expulsions. 

The Congress Party, which 
has governed India for all but five 
of its 43 years of independence, 
seems likely to emerge again as 
the largest party, but not neces- 
sarily with a parliamentary 
majority. 

Gandhi, who took over the 
party after his mother Indira 
Gandhi was assassinated in 1984, 
was primne minister for five 
years. 


Albania pardons political prisoners Witness 

VIENNA (R) — Communist in Albania." the radio weeks. t _ savs he 

Albania, slowlv emerging from announced. Hundreds more have attemp- J 


VIENNA (R) — Communist 
Albania, slowly emerging from 
decades of isolation, has par- 
doned all remaining political pris- 
oners and is to restore diplomatic 
relations with Washington Friday 
after a 52-year rift. 

A brief statement carried by 
the Albanian News Agency 
(ATA) Tuesday said Foreign 
Minister Muhamet Kapllani 
would sign a formal renewal of 
diplomatic ties in Washington on 
March 15. 

A later report on state radio 
said the authorities had also 
agreed to pardon all remaining 
political prisoners. 

“Following this pardon, there 
are no more political prisoners in 
re-education centres and prisons 


in Albania." the radio 
announced. 

The declaration of the amnesty 
did not say how many people 
would be released. Some 500 
political detainees have already 
been pardoned since last Decem- 
ber. 

Earlier Tuesday a report from 
the International Helsinki Fed- 
eration (IHFj human rights moni- 
toring group said there were about 
200 political prisoners in Alba- 
nia's jails, including some whose 
only crime was to try to emigrate. 

Despite President Ramiz Alia’s 
attempts to rebuild foreign rela- 
tions, his tentative domestic re- 
forms have not been enough to 
stem an exodus by 20.000 Alba- 
nians to Italy in the last two 


weeks. 

Hundreds more have attemp- 
ted to leave the country in recent 
days via Yugoslavia or by trying 
to obtain entry visas for Western 
countries. 

A statement from the Interior 
Ministry Tuesday evening denied 
rumours that foreign embassies in 
Tirana would be open to would- 
be refugees Friday and warned' 
that police would clamp down on 
anyone who tried to enter by 
force. 

The fHF report, • released in 
Vienna, said IHF delegates had 
investigated several incidents in 
which protesters died during a 
series of anti-government disturb- 
ances since December. 


Franco-U.S. summit to set seal 
on new foreign policy accord 


LE FRANCOIS, Martinique (R) 
— France and the United States 
are hoping to mend fences under 
the palms of Martinique Thurs- 
day. reconciled after years of 
friction by a common view of 
peace prospects in the Middle 
East. 

President George Bush and 
Francois Mitterrand are due to 
meet on an old sugar plantation 
on this French Caribbean island, 
to discuss what both believe may 
be unique opportunity to end 40 
years of Arab-Israeli conflict. 

“Our positions are closer than 
they've ever been,” Mitterrand’s 


spokesman declared this week. 
“There is a synergy in our di- 
plomacy.” 

“I believe President Bush is 
conscious of the historic oppomm 
ity before us,” French Foreign 
Minister Roland Dumas said. 
“We will do everything to help 
him.” 

To observers of Franco- 
American relations, their com- 
ments marked a historic shift. 

France was long viewed in the 
U.S. as the source of knee-jerk 
resistance to almost any Amer- 
ican foreign policy initiative. 

In Paris. Washington’s di- 


plomacy in the Middle East was 
seen as distressingly ignorant, un- 
balanced and insensitive. 

Since the 1967 Middle East 
war, they had pursued diverging 
courses, the U.S. looking out for 
Israeli’s future, France building 
influence in’ what it foresaw as the 
modern Arab Nation. 

But the success of the Gulf war 
alliance and the popularity both 
presidents enjoy as a result 
prompted a break with the past. 

France believes Bush, unlike 
bis predecessor Ronald Reagan, 
has proved himself ready to take 
political risks. 


Race for Tokyo governorship begins 


TOKYO (AP) — Take an 
octogenarian, a TV executive, a 
pro-wrestler, a former stewardess 
who is a Harvard University fel- 
low and two fiery leftist scholars. 
Put them all together and what do 
you get? 

Japan's hottest gubernatorial 
campaign. 

The race for governor of Tokyo 
has already sparked a rebellion 
within the governing Liberal 
Democratic Party and has deeply 
embarrassed the nation's top 
opposition group. And there's 
still three weeks left. 

The public seems to love it. 

According to Kyodo News Ser- 
vice poll, 82.9 per cent of Tokyo’s 
voters are interested in election, 
and nearly 70 per cent plan to 
vote April 7. 

At stake is one of the nation's 
most important elected offices. 

The governor, who is not called 
moyor because of Tokyo's special 
legal status, is responsible for an 
1 1-trillion-ven ($84.6-billion) 
budget — more than that of 
China or India. Tokyo is home to 
roughly one-tenth of Japan's 123 
million population and employs 
203,000 city workers. 

Topping the list of candidates is 
incumbent Shunkrhi Suzuki, 80. 
an ex-bureaucrat in his 12th year 
as governor who is running for an 
unprecedented fourth term. 

“I've been involved in local 
government for 50 years. It’s my 
life,” said Suzuki, an indepen- 
dent. “I really hope that after my 
next term I will have a suitable 
person to hand the job over to.” 

Close behind Suzuki in the 
polls is Hisanori Isomura, who 
recently left his job as chief news 
editor with the public Japan 
Broadcasting Corp„ or NHK. 

The national leadership of 
Japan's three main moderate and 
conservative parties — the Liber- 
al Democrats, the Clean Govern- 
ment Party (Komeito) and the 


Democratic Socialist Party — de- 
cided to back Isomura instead of 
Suzuki. 

Komeito, which is backed by a 
Buddhist sect, was the first to 
dump Suzuki for Isomura, saying 
the incumbent was too old. The 
Liberal Democrats quickly fol- 
lowed, and in the bargain won 
Komeito’s support for a 59-biliion 
package of aid to the allied Gulf 
forces. 

Komeito's approval was vital to 
win parliamentary support for the 
Gulf funding bill and thereby 
avert a potential disaster for 
Japanese diplomacy. 

To the surprise of party power- 
brokers, who receive almost un- 
questioning obedience in their 
ranks, (he Suzuki machine man- 
aged to hold on to the Tokyo 
chapters of both the Liberal 
Democratic and Democratic 
Socialist Parties. 

The “Tokyo rebellion” could 
seriously effect the fortunes of 
some top national politicians if 
Isomura loses. 

Several other candidates have 
been drawn into the high-profile 
campaign, including professional 
wrestler Kanji “Antonio” Inoki, 
who was elected to the upper 
house of parliament on the Peace 
Through Sports Party ticket. 

His reason for running was a 
personal grudge from the days 
when Isomura, as an NHK 
anchorman, said Inoki's highly 
publicised “battle royal” against 
Muhammad Ali in 1976 was “a 
farce.” 

Inoki, however, decided to pull 
out of the campaign. “I’m sorry 
about that,” Isomura said Tues- 
day. “I'm a big fan of pro- 
wrestling.” 

Inoki, by the way, wrestled Ali 
to a draw. 

Still in the running are: 

— Political science Professor 
Mitsunori Ohara, who won the 
support of the nation's largest 


opposition party, the Socialists, 
after half a dozen better-known 
prospects refused to run. The 
Socialists at one point announced 
they had given up searching. 

— Shi geo Hatada. an interna- 
tional politics scholar, supported 
by the Communist Party. 

— Makiko Hamada, a former 
Japan Airlines stewardess who is 
taking a break from research at 
Harvard to campaign. 

Here’s how they line up, 
according to their detractors: 
Suzuki’s too old, and has been 
in office too long. Isom lira’s too 
inexperienced and smiles too 
much. Hamada's husband is 
already a member of parliament 
and one politician per household 
is enough. Ohara wasn't even his 
own party’s first, second or third 
choice. Hatada's a Communist, 
and they never win the big ones. 
Here are the issues: 

Tokyo suffers sky-high land 
prices and a perennial shortage of 
affordable housing. The top 
syndicates say they will build 
more. 

There’s a mega-yen waterfront 
construction project — involving 
several foreign companies — that 
Suzuki has championed, and that 
the opposition hopes to lance. But 
looming far larger is Suzuki’s 
latest gift to the capital — the 
world’s tallest city hall. 

"City hall is the best symbol of 
Tokyo’s excessive spending,” Iso- 
mura said. “This kind of extrava- 
gance is unforgivable.” 

A marvel of marble, the spark- 
ling city hall, which towers 213 
metres above the capital and will 
house 13.000 municipal workers. 
Opens On April 1. 

Suzuki denies charges of exces- 
sive opulence, but acknowledges 
that the bad publicity has stained 
his image as a shrewd fiscal mana- 
ger. So, he says, he won’t move 
into city hall until he is re- 
elected. 


was beaten 
by Winnie 
Mandela 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — A 
second key witness testified 
Wednesday that he was slapped 
and punched by an enraged Win- 
nie Mandela to force himn to 
confess that he had homosexual 
relations with a white church 
minister. 

Tabiso Mono, speaking 
through an interpreter, said he 
was badly beaten by Mrs. Mande- 
la and her followers in December 
1988 after being taken away from 
a church home with three other 
young men. 

“She hit me with . her open 
hands and fists on my face,” 
Mono testified as Mrs. Mandela's 
trial on kidnapping 1 and assault 
charges continued. 

Asked by the prosecution to 
give details. Mono told of being 
beaten with a whip, being kicked 
and punched, and being picked 
up and dropped on the floor. 

“I was assaulted. I was lifted 
into the air and left to drop down 
... they were trampling on my 
body,” he said. 

Mrs. Mandela and three co- 
defendants have been charged 
with kdnapping and assault in 
connection with the alleged De- 
cember 1988 attack on Mono. 
Kenneth Kgase and Gabriel 
Mekgwe. A fourth youth. Stom- 
pie Seipei. was later killed and 
Mrs. Mandela's chief bodyguard, 
Jerry Richardson, was convicted 
for his slaying. 

Mekgwe, who was also to testify, 
disappeared just as the trial be- 
gan last month. 


Serbians 

continue 

peaceful 

protest 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia (AP) 
— Thousands of anti-Communist 
demonstrators continued a peace- 
ful protest in Belgrade Wednes- 
day after Yugoslav leaders failed 
to agree on how to restore law 
and order in Serbia. 

Five days of anti-Communist 
protests have gripped Serbia. 
Tens of thousands of people, 
mostly students, protested Tues- 
day against the brutal police 
crackdown on demonstrators 
Saturday, in which two people 
died and about 120 were injured. 

The hardline Marxist leaders of 
Serbia, the country’s largest re- 
public, have been at odds with 
more liberal, independence- 
minded republics such as 
Slovenia and Croatia. 

Serbian authorities gave in to 
several of the protesters' de- 
mands Tuesday, including the re- 
lease of the republic's foremost 
opposition leader, Vuk Drasko- 
vic, who detained during Satur- 
day's disturbances. 

Draskovic, the leader of the 
Serbian Renewal Movement, im- 
mediately joined the demonstra- 
tors in downtown . Belgrade, 
which is the capital of Yugoslavia 
and of Serbia. 

He urged a cheering crowd of 
about 50,000 to continue demon- 
strations until Serbia's govern- 
ment collapses. 

After Draskovic spoke, the ral- 
ly's organisers declared it over, 
claimiog the government had 
bowed to all their demands ex- 
cept the removal of Serbia's In- 
terior Minister Radmilo Bogda- 
novic, whom the opposition holds 
responsible for Saturday's crack- 
down. 

That apparently was not 
enough for up to 3,000 students 
who maintained an all-night vigil 
on Terazije Square. They are 
demanding the sacking of all 
those responsible for Saturday's 
bloodshed, including senior 
police officers. 

They also called on Belgrade 
citizens to attend Wednesday’s 
funeral of a 17-year-old boy killed 
by police Saturday. The other 
person killed was a police officer 

Belgrade University students 
have announced they will strike 
unitl the minister resigns. 

The challenge to Serbia’s gov- 
ernment has brought to a head 
the political and ethnic strife pull- 
ing apart this fractious nation of 
six republics and two provinces. 
Serbia is the most populous re- 
public. 

The 24 million residents of 
Yugoslavia’s various republics 
are being tugged at by pro- 
Western forces advocating more 
freedom in northern Croatia and 
Slovenia and by Communist au- 
thorities seeking to maintain their 
rule in Belgrade. 

Until now, Serbia's hardline 
president, Slobodan Milosevic, 
claimed popular support in his 
republic with efforts to keep 
together the centralised federa- 
tion. 

Slovenia and Croatia, where 
centre-right governments re- 
placed Communists last year, 
seek a loose alliance of sovereign 
states and have threatened to 
secede unless their demands are 
met. 


Yeltsin seeks TV time to 
state view on unity 


MOSCOW (AP) — Russian Fed- 
eration President Boris N. Yelt- 
sin said Wednesday be requested 
time on national television to 
state his views before Sunday's 
referendum on preserving the un- 
ion, and was awaiting a response. 

Yeltsin has frequently tangled 
with the state broadcasting 
monopoly in his campaign against 
Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev and has accused it of 
denying him access to the air- 
waves. 

“In case of a negative answer, I 
will consider it as one more step 
in curbing glasnost in the USSR.” 
Yeltsin was quoted as telling the 
independent Postfactum News 
Agency. 

“I will be on the air — by a 
more complicated, more difficult 
way — but it will be so,” he 
warned, without elaborating. “I 
will say my word before the re- 
ferendum.” 

Yeltsin rejected Gorbachev’s 
recent warnings that widespread 
anti-government demonstrations 
could topple the Kremlin adminis- 
tration and lead to civil war. 

“We do not have the social 
circumstances for a civil war,” 
Yeltsin said. “We will not face a 
civil war because there are no 
antagonistic contradictions be- 
tween social groups, between 
workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals, between people and the 
army.” 

The anti-Communist opposi- 
tion has staged a series of street 
demonstrations in Moscow this 
year, with participants increasing- 
ly calling for Gorbachev’s res- 
ignation. 

Pro- Yeltsin rallies were held in 
at least 23 Russian dties Sunday. 
Up to 500,000 people massed 
near the Kremlin in the largest 
anti-government demonstration 
in Moscow since the 1917 Bolshe- 
vik Revolution. 

Yeltsin said the Kremlin can 
order troops to areas of ethnic 
and political tensions, “but the 
army as a whole will never turn 
against the people.” 

“Any changes, including dis- 
mantling of the administrative 
system, 'will follow the peaceful 
constitutional way without blood- 
shed,” he said. 


Gorbachev is scheduled to 
address the nation on television 
Saturday night to urge approval 
of the referendum, according to 
one of his aides, Grigory Re- 
venko. 

The referendum will ask vo- 
ters: “Do you consider it neces- 
sary to preserve the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as a 
renewed federation of equal, 
sovereign republics in which hu- 
man rights and freedoms of any 
nationality will be fully guaran- 
teed?” 

Yeltsin said he sent a letter to 
Leonid Kravchenko, head of the 
State Broadcasting Monopoly, 
asking to speak on one of the four 
national TV channels for 40 mi- 
nutes Friday. 

“The address will explain the 
position of the Russian Federa- 
tion and its altitude toward the 
coming referendum,” Yeltsin’s 
aide, Anatoly Korabelshchikov. 
said in a telephone interview. 

Yeltsin told Postfactum he was 
still waiting for an answer from 
Kravchenko: “He must give me 
an answer as is commonly done in 
a civilised country. If he will not 
give me TV time on March 15, let 
him say so openly.” 

Yeltsin's last national televi- 
sion address was on Feb. 12, 
when he called on Gorbachev for 
the first time to resign and turn 
over power to the Federation 
Council made up of presidents of 
the 15 republics and 20 smaller 
autonomous zones. 

The Soviet Union probably will 
change its name to the Federation 
of Sovereign States, an aide to 
Gorbachev said Tuesday. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics must change its name 
because many of its 15 republics 
have dropped the words “Soviet” 
and “Socialist’' from their own 
names, said Grigory Revenko. 
presidential staffer in charge of 
negotiations for a new union trea- 
ty. 

* Revenko, speaking at a news 
conference, also said republics 
that vote against preservation of 
the union in Sunday's referendum 
will be allowed to secede, but 
only according to provisions in I 
the national secession law. 


Powerful bomb blast kills 
U.S. sergeant in Athens 


ATHENS (R) — A powerful 
bomb blast has killed an Amer- 
ican Air Force sergeant in an 
Athens suburb and police said the 
attack bore the hallmarks of the 
left-wing November 17 urban 
guerrilla group. 

Police identified the dead man 
as Sergeant Ronald Stewart, 35, 
who bad worked at the U.S. 
Hellenikon Air Force Base south 
of Athens for the past five years. 

He lost both legs wben a 
remote-controlled bomb ex- 
ploded as he walked to his home 
in the sea-side suburb of Glyfada, 
south of Athens. He was rushed 
to hospital but doctors said he 
bled to death. 

November 17, a militant 
Marxist-Leninist group, has kil- 
led 15 Greeks and Americans 
since 1975. The group shot dead 
Pavlos Bakoyianriis, the son-in- 
law of conservative Prime Minis- 
ter Constantine Mitsotakis, in 
September 1989. 

It has waged a bomb and rock- 
et campaign against U.S., French 
and British targets since Jan. 17 


to protest at the military cam- 
paign launched by U.S.-led allied 
forces against Iraq. 

Police said the remote- 
controlled bomb and the large 
amount of explosives, which 
wrecked several cars and caused 
extensive damage to Stewart's" 
house, were dear signatures of 
the November 17 group. 

November 17 last killed an 
American on June 28, 1988 when 
it used a remote-controlled car 
bomb to kill U.S. navy attache 
William Nordeen, 51, as he drove 
to work. 

The group has struck with im- 
punity in the streets of Athens 
since 1975, when it made its first 
hit — assassinating U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency station chief 
Richard Welch. He was shot dead 
at dose range. 

The group often denounces 
“American imperialism” and 
takes its name from the day in 
1973 when the then-ruling milit- 
ary junta crushed a student upris- 
ing at the Athens Polytechnic 
School 


Ramos to announce presidential plans in 60 days 


MANILA (AP) — Defence 
Secretary Fidel Ramos Wednes- 
day said he will announce within 
60 days whether he will seek the 
presidency in the 1992 national 
elections. 

Ramos made the statement fol- 
lowing a speech with a group of 
aviation experts meeting in Man- 
ila. 

The former armed forces chief 
said he decided to delay the 
announcement of his pains be- 
cause of concerns over the effects 
of the Gulf war on the Philippine 
economy. 

Ramos, a West Point graduate, 
added he will make his announce- 
ment once the fate of the 
thousands of Filipino workers 
stranded in the Middle East dur- 
ing the war is clear. 

Asked when he will make his 
announcement, he said within 45 
to 60 days. 

“If you do it early, it may be 
premature and may lead to a 
miscarriage," Romas told repor- 
ters. “If it's too late, even a 
Caesarian operation may not help 
you." 

Several Manila newspapers 
Wednesday said Ramos was en- 
couraged to seek the country's 
top post following his good show- 
ing in nationwide survey done by 
dose friends and independent 
surveys. 

“I am greatly encouraged by a 
comprehensive nationwide sur- 
vey of political opinion that good 
friends recently commissioned 
which indicates that my candida- 
' cy might be fruitful,” Ramos said 
in a keynote speech during a 


league of governors meeting in 
Central Iloilo City Sunday. 

Meanwhile a study by the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines alleges 
widespread fraud in elections 
under President Corazon Aquino 
and raises questions about the 
integrity of balloting next year for 
her successor. 

The controversial study by 
Prof. Luzviminda Tancangco of 
the university's College of Public 
Administration concluded that 
“systematic rigging’' took place 
during the 1987 congressional 
elections in favour of Mrs. 
Aquino's candidates for the Sen- 
ate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Prof. Tancangco also alleged 
that the Aquino administration is 
also gearing up for the 1992 
national elections by using “pork- 
barrel” projects and packing the 
Commission On Elections with 
pro-Aquino partisans. 

“At the rate things are going, 
the 1992 elections may be a re- 
peat performance of the 1984 and 
1986 elections where the 
bureaucracy was made an integral 
part of (the) political machin- 
ery,”' the study said. 

In the wake of the study, Mrs. 
Aquino said she would guarantee 
that the 1992 elections “are free, 
honest and peaceful.” Mrs. 
Aquino says she will not run. 

Critics claim the study was in- 
complete and merely rehashed 
unproven, opposition charges. 

“We need academic studies to 
clarify the often amateurish suspi- 
cions of the general public and 
press,” said the Daily Globe in' 


an editorial. “The academy has' 
therefore the responsibility to 
avoid those situations that cast 
doubt on the integrity of its re- 
searches.” 

But the study has generated 
considerable public debate oyer 
the integrity of elections under a 
government which boasts it is 
democratic. 

‘Tampering with election re- 
turns strikes at the very root of 
representative government," the 
Manila Tunes said. “The time has 
come, moreover, when mere de- 
nials will not suffice to restore the 
citizenry's confidence in the elec- 
toral system.*' 

During a television interview 
Tuesday, acting Election Com- 
mission Chairman Haydee Yorac 
was asked if administration fi- 
gures were pressuring her orga- 
nisation. “Broadly,” she replied 
without elaborating. 

The study focuses on the activi- 
ties of the National Movement 
for Free Elections, or Namfrel, 
which allegedly served as a non- 
partisan watchdog by conducting 
its own. unofficial count. 

Namfrel functioned during the 
February 1986 election between 
the late President Ferdinand 
Marcos and Mrs. Aquino and 
subsequent balloting for Con- 
gress in 1987 and local posts in 
1988. 

Namfrel found that • Mrs. 
Aquino was leading Marcos after 
allegedly counting 75 per cent of 
the votes in 1986, although the 
Commission On Elections later 
cited Marcos as the winner. 

Marcos was toppled two weeks 


after the election in the popular 
uprising that propelled Mrs. 
Aquino to power. The chairman 
of Namfrel, Jose Concepcion, 
was subsequently appointed 
secretary of trade and industry. 

The study claims 2 million ficti- 
tious voters added by Marcos to 
the voting rolls were purged from 
the rolls but secretly restored in 
time for the May 1987 congres- 
sional voting. 

During the 1987 election, Fili- 
pinos were allowed to vote for up 
to 24 senators and one honse 
candidate. Twenty-two-Aquino 
candidates were elected to tbe 
Senate along with two from the 
opposition. 

The study said Namfrel’s fi- 
gures indicated that 2 million 
more votes were cast in the 
nationwide Senate races than for 
all the ballots submitted for dis- 
trict house races. 

"To assume that people will be 
more interested to vote for Sena- 
tors than for their representatives 
goes against the voting behavior 
of the Filipino electorate,” Prof. 
Tancangco said. 

Although Namfrel’s figures 
were unofficial, they were widely 
cited in the press at the time 
because its count was quicker. At 
the time, Namfrel’s totals were 
also generally perceived as accu- 
rate and non-partisan. 

The study alleged that election 
officials were pressured to tailor 
their official count to tally with 
NamfrcPs figures. 

Such charges were raised in 
1987 by the opposition but were 
widely rejected as partisan. 



World War II 
bomb detonated 

CRETEIL. France (AP) — Con- 
structions Tuesday found a 40ft- 
kilogramme (880-pound) World 
War II bomb, and experts safely 
detonated it. police said. The 
bomb, two metres long, was unc- 
overed by workers on a construc- 
tion site in Villeneuve-Saint- 
George in the Val De Manic 
region east of Paris. Police scaled 
off the area, evacuating about 60 
people, cutting traffic bn a road 
through the area and rerouting 
planes landing at Orly Airport, 
south of Paris, to a more distant 
runway at the airport. Experts 
then safely detonated the bomb 
without causing an explosion, 
police said. 

Forgetful policeman * 
loses $80,000 in cash 

DES PLAINES, Illinois (R) — 
Police in this Chicago suburb are 
conducting what so far has been a 
fruitless search for 580,000 lost by 
an embarrassed undercover offic- 
er. The unnamed veteran of the 
suburban police department was * 
on his way to make a purchase 
from a narcotics dealer 10 days 
ago when he left a canvas bag 
filled with marked 550 and 5100 i 
bills on the roof of his car and 
drove off. The officer passed a 
lie-detector test 

Irish gambler 
settles U.K. bills 

CHELTENHAM. England (R) 

— A big-time Irish gambler paid 
£1 million (SI. 86 million) to be at 
Cheltenhan races Tuesday — and 
then won an estimated £3 million 
(55.6 million} on his wife’s horse. 
Gambler Noel Furlong paid Brit- 
ish customs officials a total of one 
million pounds to settle a tax 
dispute dating from 1985 and 
have a warrant for bis arrest in 
Britain withdrawn. His wife's 
horse. 6-1 shot Destriergo, then 
won the first race at the three-day 
Cheltenham Festival. Betting in- 
dustry sources estimated that 
Furlong, who placed his bets in 
Ireland before travelling to Chel- 
tenham. won £3 million on Des- 
triero’s victory. They said he 
could have picked up £10 million 
(S18.6 million) if another of his 
wife's horses, the Illiad, had won 
the day’s big race, the champion 
hurdle. 

10 million U.K. 
poor live below 
decency level* 

LONDON. (R) — More than 10 
million Britons who live below 
“decency levels" set by the Coun- ^ 
til of Europe must still pay taxes, 
a research and lobby group for 
the poor has said. “It is an absurd 
situation that families considered 
poor enough by social security to 
get benefits are considered rich 
enough by Inland Revenue to pay 
taxes,” said Chris Pond, director 
of the Private Low Pay Unit. 
Decency levels are set each year 
by tiie Council of Europe at two 
thirds of a country’s per capita 
average weekly earnings, he said. 
Using government figures. Pond 
said Britain’s decency level was 
£180 (5320) a week. Ten million 
of_Britau’s 47 million people 
earn less than that, but because of 
recent changes in tax laws must 
still pay income tax, be said. 
Pond said he was challenging the 
government to reform tax law in 
next week's budget by reducing -w 
income tax rates for the poor. 
Wealthier earners should pay 
higher taxes, he said, 

Man confesses to 
21 -year-old murder 

TOKYO (AP) — A taxi driver 
who confessed to killing his mis- 
tress 21 years ago will not face 
prosecution for murder because 
the statute of limitations has ran 
out, newspaper reports said. The 
taxi driver, whose name is being 
withheld, confessed to killing the 
woman in 1970, dismembering 
her body and disposing of some 
of the parts in a river, according 
to the reports. The reports said 
the man’s wife last Friday disco- ■ 
vered the bones of the victim’s " 
upper body in a closet and called 
police in Nagoya, central Japan. 
The torso had been hidden in a 
sealed tin container. Her husband 
later confessed that he killed the 
woman, a bar hostess, after an 
argument, the reports said. Police 
refused tjp confirm or deny the 
reports, which, were carried in 
nearly all of Japan’s major news- 
papers. A local police spokesman 
contacted by telephone did 
however confirm that Japan’s 15- 
year statute of limitations for 
murder would make it impossible 

to charge the man if he had kifiedl 

the woman. According to the 
Asahi Shimbun newspaper, pro- 
secutors hope to convict the man 
on the lesser charge of illegally 
hiding a corpse. He could face up 
to three years in prison if con- 
victed of that charge. 
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